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US constitution 


Daniel Lazare wrote last week, 
regarding the USA: “While a source 
of endless pride, its 233-year-old 
constitution is in fact a gridlock 
machine that bottles up political 
passions and has allowed them to build 
up to explosive levels. The structure 
cries out for an overhaul from top to 
bottom. Yet a constitutional amending 
process that allows tiny minorities 
to veto even the most minor reforms 
makes it all but impossible. So 
complete is the paralysis that even 
the idea of structural reform has been 
lost’ (‘An empire unravelling’, April 
2). 
Yes, but there is more to amending 
and replacing our constitutions in 
our tradition. That is, there is another 
path to amending or replacing our 
second constitution with a third one, 
a path different from article 5: a fully 
democratic path, hiding in plain sight, 
in some of the most quoted and widely 
known words in the English language. 

Article 5 means that the process for 
amending the constitution is extremely 
difficult. “We, the People” delegated 
that right to public officials and state 
governments when we established our 
1787 constitution. The procedures in 
article 5 mean amendments of, by and 
for the government. 

There is the fully legal 
constitutional amending or replacing 
process described in the preamble 
and elaborated by its author, 
James Wilson, at the Pennsylvania 
Ratification Assembly, and in article 
7 there is the legal precedent for 
enacting the preamble’s procedure - 
by “We, the People, The Sovereign 
Citizens”’. 

That is, on June 21 1788 - a date 
Americans don’t know and haven’t 
been taught - the voting procedure 
of majority-rule popular sovereignty 
abolished the first ‘Constitution of 
the Federal Government’ of 1777, 
and replaced it with the 1787 second 
constitution - in a fully legal way. 
The legality was perfectly described 
in Wilson’s two speeches at the 
Pennsylvania Ratification Assembly, 
with remarks widely circulated at the 
time. 

Wilson said that: 

@ “We, the People” are sovereign. 

@ The “Self-governance Prime 
Directive” of majority-rule popular 
sovereignty is our way forward. 

@ There should be fully national 
popular sovereignty, as he asserted 
in Pennsylvania at the Ratification 
Assembly in late 1787. 

@ James Madison was wrong in his 
‘Federalist No39’ essay (January 
1788), with his nonsensical, self- 
contradictory concept of divided 
sovereignty - consistent with what 
Jefferson Davis asserted seven 
decades later, which led to the Civil 
War. 

In fact, at the end of his 1996 
book The frozen republic, Daniel 
Lazare makes the same assertion 
as Wilson: the people of a society 
have a collective right to govern by 
democratic majority rule (popular 
sovereignty). 

He states: “The most fundamental 
freedom of all is the freedom of the 
democratic majority to alter the society 
around it as it sees fit, without any 
traditions or constitutional restraints 
to get in the way. This is the freedom 
on which all other freedoms depend. 
There can be no assurance that the 
people will use this freedom wisely, 
just as there can be no assurance 
that they will make wise use of free 
speech or a free press. But there is a 
total assurance that in the absence of 


such freedom politics will atrophy, 
society will die, and civil liberties 
will go with it. This is the lesson of 
the great Soviet experiment, when 
an absence of political democracy 
reduced socialism to an empty shell, 
and it is the lesson of the American 
experiment as well.” 

This democratic side of our 
constitutional tradition - expressed 
then by James Wilson, Thomas 
Jefferson, George Mason, Samuel 
Adams and Thomas Paine; and today, 
by Lazare, Sanford Levinson, Larry 
Lessig, Richard Albert and others - 
is our way out of the catastrophe of 
oligarchy to create a new, third, fully 
modern American constitution: one 
that can enable us to enjoy a system 
that makes the will of the democratic 
majority of “We, the People” the law 
of the land. Akhil Reed Amar and 
Alan Hirsch made this utterly clear 
in their propaganda-penetrating book 
For the people. 

I fully support Lazare’s call for a 
new, third constitution that he made 
in a January 2017 Jacobin article, 
‘A constitutional revolution’. All 
Americans should read it, alongside 
the above-mentioned book by Amar 
and Hirsch, and his earlier, 1996 
book The frozen republic: how the 
constitution is paralyzing democracy. 
Kelly Patrick Gerling 
USA 


Hardcopy 


The revolutionary left will have to 
be transformed - the coronavirus 
crisis will speed up changes that 
were already taking place before the 
crisis hit. We will see the end of the 
cash economy and its replacement 
by card and mobile phone payments. 
The coronavirus is speeding up 
this change due to cash being a big 
transmitter of the virus from one 
person to the next. The cash system 
will collapse. The distribution and 
collection of coins and notes costs 
the banks and UK society £5 billion 
a year, no matter how little cash is 
needed for exchange. There 1s also a 
big incentive for HM treasury and the 
Bank of England to bring about the 
end of the cash economy. Not only is 
cash used in the black economy for 
tax evasion, terrorism and organised 
crime, but the end of cash would 
allow them to introduce negative 
interest rates, whilst preventing 
people keeping thousands of pounds 
under the mattress. 

At the same time, coronavirus is 
wiping out the hard-copy newspaper 
industry. Even before the crisis hit, 
The Sun newspaper was losing over 
£50 million a year. Not only will we 
see the welcome end of hard copies 
of The Sun, but we’ll see the closure 
of the Daily Star. The only viable 
option will be to introduce paywalls 
(the Financial Times, The Daily 
Telegraph and The Times have already 
done this), or The Guardian model 
of relying on donations (each year 
two million readers across the world 
donate on a regular or one-off basis). 
This latter model is one I suggest for 
the Weekly Worker. Producing hard 
copies 1s a thing of the past and, as the 
revolutionary left have found out, it is 
a bottomless money pit. 

Coronavirus 1s hitting all newspapers 
hard. The Wisbech Standard/Cambs 
Times has belatedly just made an appeal 
for donations from readers to keep 
it going. Similarly, I have received 
letters from Socialist Appeal, and Fight 
Racism, Fight Imperialism asking for 
donations, so that they can keep going 
whilst the coronavirus crisis continues. 
Socialist Appeal, FRFI, together with 
the Weekly Worker, have already 
stopped producing hard copies. It’s only 
a matter of time before The Socialist, 
Socialist Worker, Solidarity and the 
Morning Star follow suit. It seems that 
only Counterfire, which produces an 


occasional free sheet to advertise its 
website, and the World Socialist Web 
Site, which is entirely online, have their 
finger on the pulse, when it comes to the 
death of the hard-copy newspaper. 
Robbie Rix tells us that the money 
saved each week by the Weekly 
Worker by not having the costs of a 
print run and postage has already paid 
for new computers for the editors, 
together with new software. When the 
coronavirus crisis 1s over things will 
never be the same. The revolutionary 
organisations that survive the crisis 
will be more streamlined and more 
attuned to the 21st century. 
John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


Labour work 


Coronavirus is clearly exposing 
neoliberalism and indeed capitalism 
itself, though I think that Maren 
Clarke is a little over-optimistic when 
she says, “Forget the transition to 
socialism taking decades - at this rate 
I think it can be achieved by the end 
of the year!” (Letters, April 2). I think 
that the idea that capitalism is the 
problem was quite widespread even 
before the pandemic - fed in large part 
by the realisation of what faces us 
with global warning. 

But what to do? What will replace 
it? I looked online at definitions of 
communism and found this: “a theory 
or system of social organisation 
in which all property is owned by 
the community and each _ person 
contributes and receives according to 
their ability and needs.” Fair enough. 
Another one said: “A totalitarian 
system of government, in which a 
single authoritarian party controls 
state-owned means of production” - 
which I think of as the J Edgar Hoover 
definition. Trouble is, the latter one is 
all too common. 

“The ideas of the ruling class are in 
every epoch the ruling ideas”, as The 
German ideology has it. So the ruling 
class are not hanging around waiting 
for the masses of the world to see them 
as they are. Apart from anything else, 
they have the notion that one should 
never waste a crisis and even in the 
most myopic manner the vultures are 
already gathering. Richard Branson, 
being an entrepreneur, likes to lead 
from the front and has piled in early 
and heavy for ‘his share’, along with 
Philip Green, Boeing ... 

Again, what to do? There have 
been some letters over time that seem 
to think that the Weekly Worker crowd 
are swooning Corbynites, whose bolt 
is now shot; I must admit that I’ve 
never noticed that. I think it is clear 
that the Labour Party is an arena 
and not a vehicle and with its high 
membership (until we’re all expelled) 
it is still an arena worth fighting in. 
Also, given the resources available, I 
think said crowd is doing pretty well 
- note Dave Vincent’s ‘Best by far’ 
letter of April 2. 

Regarding expulsions, it is clear 
that the newly invigorated machine 
can hardly control itself. Starmer 
commented in his acceptance speech: 
“Anti-Semitism has been a stain 
on our party. I have seen the grief 
that it’s brought to so many Jewish 
communities. On behalf of the 
Labour Party, I am sorry. And I will 
tear out this poison by its roots and 
judge success by the return of Jewish 
members and those who felt that they 
could no longer support us.” This 
confirms his idiocy, but it may take 
him a while to get rid of 300,000 or 
so members. 

He and his fellow Blairites, who 
can accept a few socialists in the party, 
but can’t stand having to take any 
notice of them, will want to purge the 
membership, so that they can follow 
the normal, mainstream ‘centre’ of 
European social democrats down the 
plughole of history. 


But there are still many socialists 
in there, and even communists (first 
definition above), and, yes, we should 
stay and fight. At the very, very least 
to annoy the Blairites. As an aside on 
that subject, I think that at the next 
Labour conference, if there is one, 
someone should take up the chant of, 
“Oh, Jeremy Corbyn” which I think 
would be enthusiastically joined by 
many attendees. It would really get 
up some noses - but then they don’t 
understand English irony. 

The Weekly Worker continues to be 
essential, even online, because it still 
points to the lessons and the necessity 
of action, even if we have to wait for 
the support. But we haven’t got long: 
the pandemic we are going through 
now is nothing compared to the global 
extinction we face in the not too 
distant future. As some have already 
found, being stuck in your own home 
is perhaps an improvement on having 
it burned down. 

Jim Cook 
Reading 


What next? 


Rapidly the world has come to 
know how effective Covid-19 is at 
overwhelming the immunity systems 
of humans. What’s yet to arise is any 
recognition of its equally efficient 
potential for attacking other types of 
equilibrium - how, in parallel with 
the now quite possible ‘pandemic’ 
collapse of capitalism’s economic 
churnings, that virus might kill off the 
system itself. In a sense capitalism’s 
consumer comforts represent the 
reward to the working class for 
living under its terms and conditions 
of business - as such its cultural 
smokescreen, behind which to hide. 
All that culminates in what might be 
called an ‘equilibrium of tolerated 
abuse’ with the working class. 

In the background but also 
underpinning absolutely everything 
concerned in this caboodle are these 
two factors. Firstly, that without fire 
raging unquenchable in our belly, 
without an overriding awareness 
of and utter disgust with the 
circumstances imposed by capitalism 
and imperialism upon the ultra- 
exploited and finitely oppressed of the 
world, nothing from us on the far left 
will mean a goddamn thing! There’s 
nothing to beat real-life engagement 
with ordinary people as an integral 
part of their real experiences. 

Secondly there’s this consideration. 
War economies require that very 
thing - ie, war - to generate corporate 


profits; right now any conflagration of 
a sufficiently useful magnitude is not 
on the cards, so from where are those 
lost profits going to be regained? 
Answer: predominantly from the 
working class and non-stakeholding 
population. That’s assuming those 
self-same folk remain obedient, 
placid, compliant, tamed, haunted. 
All of which brings these matters 
back to where they started: namely, 
to that combination of energetic 
divergence of argument and 
encouragement to challenge, as are 
features of the Weekly Worker. Maybe 
it’s worth noting also how Keir 
Starmer as Corbyn’s replacement, 
along with that neatly performed 
carting off of Bernie Sanders to the 
political cemetery, together represent 
a flipping back of the polar magnetic 
fields. 
Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Silly mistake 


I wish to clear up a silly mistake I 
made in my article, ‘Reformism, 
Corbynism and the CPGB’ (April 2). 
Ofcourse, in 1920 Sylvia Pankhurst 
was opposed to Labour affiliation, 
whereas I stated the opposite. But this 
doesn’t detract from my argument. 
Rex Dunn 
Bedford 


Outcasts 


Contrary to Rex Dunn, there is no 
atomisation of the working class and 
can never be, as an ideological bone 
holds us together. ‘Atomisation’ is 
a university word that is born and 
lives in theory. It was thought up by 
the louts who make up the university 
staff, together with those in society 
like journalists and others. 

‘Educated layers of the working 
class’ is a contradiction in terms, 
as ‘education’ doesn’t just mean 
knowledge, but also a way of life that 
requires significant sums of money 
to allow an idle life. That is what the 
word means for the 180,000 families 
that are directly descended from those 
who ruled the British empire. The 
so-called ‘middle class’, who hardly 
have a penny to rub their hands with 
and who hate the working class, have 
their own demented ideas about what 
constitutes education. The media they 
access tells them how clever they 
are in order to maintain their mental 
health and to put them on the right 
consciousness. 

Elijah Traven 
Hull 
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Along with just about every other public meeting, the weekly forum at the 
Calthorpe Arms in central London, organised by the CPGB and Labour 
Party Marxists, has had to be cancelled. However, the good news 1s that 
we will continue meeting online for as long as the pandemic crisis lasts. 


Every Sunday, 5pm, until further notice. 
If you wish to take part, please email Stan Keable at 
secretary@labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional Central Committee, 
followed by open discussion. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 
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Marxists and Labour Party 





Peter Manson reports on the online meeting and our responce to the twin plagues of Starmer and coronavirus 





Labour remains a site of struggle 


he joint aggregate of CPGB 
T and Labour Party Marxists 

comrades, which took place 
online on April 5, discussed both the 
situation within Labour following the 
election of Keir Starmer as the new 
party leader and our own practical 
response to the ongoing pandemic 
Crisis. 

Opening the discussion on Labour, 
Jack Conrad, chair of the CPGB’s 
Provisional Central Committee, 
began by recapping the election 
results, which had been announced 
the previous day. These, he said, 
pointed to the underlying weakness of 
the Labour left, despite the fact that 
Jeremy Corbyn had previously been 
elected leader. 

Unlike Tony Blair, who, following 
his election in 1994, had attempted to 
completely transform Labour into the 
UK equivalent of the US Democrats, 
Corbyn had managed just a few 
“tinkering reforms”. He had appeased 
the Labour right and, disastrously, 
gone along with the idea that the party 
was rife with anti-Semitism. Despite 
the fact he had bought into the notion 
that the priority was to get elected 
rather than take steps to transform 
Labour in the opposite direction to 
that of Blair, the party’s 2019 election 
result under Corbyn’s leadership was 
the worst since the mid-30s. 

Comrade Conrad had no doubt 
that, despite Starmer’s claimed desire 
to promote Labour “unity”, the attack 
on the left would be stepped up - 
as underlined by the new leader’s 
pledge to “tear out this poison” of 
anti-Semitism “by its roots’. In other 
words, those on the left who opposed 
Israeli oppression and its Zionist 
ideology will face a sustained attack. 
There will be ever more suspensions 
and expulsions. 

In truth, the failure of Corbynism 
had been “inevitable”, stated the 
comrade. In the battle to transform 
Labour into a united front of the 
whole working class we cannot rely 
on soft left leaders, whoever they are. 
After all Labour remains a bourgeois 
workers’ party, in which, because of 
the “temptation of office’, etc, the 


soft left will constantly be pulled to 
the right. And if winning elections is 
the be all and end all, then it is no 
surprise that the rank and file will 
turn to a candidate who is acceptable 
to the mainstream media and the 
bourgeosie. 

But that does not mean we agree 
with the likes of the Socialist Workers 
Party, which opposes the idea that 
activists should give any priority to 
work within Labour. We need to take 
Labour Party work - and, linked to 
that, trade union work - seriously. 
However, if the Labour Party and the 
trade unions are to be transformed 
into vehicles for socialism, then we 
need a mass Communist Party. 

Before other comrades came in, 
Farzad Kamangar from the chair 
wondered to what extent Starmer 
would now cooperate with the Tories 
in view of the current crisis. There 
had, after all, been more talk of an 
emergency government of ‘national 
unity’. 

At this point fellow PCC member 
Mike Macnair came in to stress 
the point that the chief lesson to be 
learned was not that we should no 
longer try to intervene in the Labour 
Party. Following another likely large- 
scale anti-left purge within the party, 
would this result in another ‘unity’ 
initiative? It was more likely that, 
the way things stood, there would 
be a further splintering of the left, he 
thought. 

In his intervention Vernon Price 
emphasised the debacle that was 
the by-election for three places 
on Labour’s national executive 
committee - as with the contests for 
leader and deputy leader, they were 
easily won by the right. Here the 
Labour left had been split and had 
backed different candidates, so the 
result was not at all surprising. In 
fact, said comrade Price, you might 
say that Jo Bird had done well in 
the circumstances - despite having 


been targeted and _ temporarily 
suspended over utterly false claims 
of anti-Semitism - in _ finishing 


not too far behind in fourth place. 
The full NEC elections, to be held 


within a few months, would be 
another test for the left. He also 
wondered if the right’s victory 
would cause the CPGB to rethink 
its current position. 

Next up was Stan Keable of 
Labour Party Marxists, who reminded 
comrades that LPM had actually 
been founded under Ed Miliband’s 
leadership, so it was hardly a response 
to Corbynism. In other words, we 
would not be giving up on the fight 
within the party as a result of the 
recent setback. It was not a question 
of either a Marxist party or Labour’s 
transformation: it was essential to 
highlight the struggle within Labour 
for the revolutionary left. 

In response to comrade Price’s 
point about a possible change in our 
position, I pointed out the difference 
between tactics and _ strategy: 
Marxists need to fight within Labour 
to win the kind of transformation 
that is necessary, but how they do 
it obviously depends on the actual 
circumstances. 

Next up was James Harvey, who 
referred to the large number of Labour 
lefts who are now stating on social 
media that the party is no longer 
a “vehicle for socialist advance”. 
By contrast, others on the so-called 
Labour left are now prepared to join 
with the right over, for instance, the 
‘scourge’ of anti-Semitism. After all, 
what we’re about is winning a Labour 
government, isn’t it? Comrade 
Harvey thought that in this period of 
contradictions, those on the left would 
be exacerbated too. 

Replying to the debate, Jack 
Conrad first of all dismissed the 
likelihood of a coalition government, 
but the short-term outlook was bleak, 
he thought. Nevertheless, groups like 
LPM must continue with their work, 
even though they were unlikely 
to make a great deal of progress in 
the immediate future. Right now 
the emphasis within Labour must 
be on organising the left - contrary 
to the attitude of both the SWP and 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, who will both see Starmer’s 
victory as providing them with an 


opportunity - in SPEW’s case to 
make yet another attempt to create a 
Labour Party mark two; in the SWP’s 
to persuade activists to return ‘to the 
streets’. 

However, Marxists must remain 
patient, even though comrade Conrad 
did not expect any serious initiative 
to be taken in the immediate future - 
either inside or outside Labour. 


Our organisation 


The second part of the aggregate 
consisted of a discussion on the 
practicalities of different forms 
of organisation during the current 
crisis. In my opening, I started with 
the necessity of suspending the print 
edition of the Weekly Worker - we had 
no alternative but to go online-only 
because of obvious risks. 

However, I emphasised the fact that 
the Weekly Worker 1s at the very centre 
of CPGB work, so we must very much 
bear that in mind when considering 
how to produce it. Contrary to what 
some have suggested, we must stick to 
the discipline of producing our paper 
as a “coherent whole” - as opposed 
to, say, posting individual articles as 
and when they are available and not 
considering the appearance, balance 
and overall quality of each issue. So 
far our readers have overwhelmingly 
been highly supportive. Only one 
that I know of has cancelled their 
subscription - these will, of course, 
be automatically extended after we 
resume printing. 

I went on to talk about the necessity 
of exclusively online meetings, for 
CPGB cells as well as, for example, 
our weekly London Communist 
Forum. This has, of course, been 
opened up to comrades outside the 
capital, but the different attendance 
has meant we decided to suspend the 
particular book study the LCF had 
been engaged in. However, the PCC 
recommends that those CPGB cells 
that are not already doing so should 
take the opportunity to engage in such 
studies. 

I reported that we will also be 
inviting guest speakers to our forums. 

In the following debate, comrade 





Harvey pointed out that the CPGB’s 
annual summer school, Communist 
University, would almost certainly 
have to be held online, probably with 
a reduced number of sessions. And 
we should make more use of social 
media, he said - “turn a necessity into 
a virtue’. 

Comrade Kamangar pointed to the 
need to be aware of security matters, 
even for online meetings. We do not, 
for instance, want such meetings 
disrupted and so we should ensure 
forums, as well as CU, are invitation- 
only, through the use of passwords, 
etc. Comrade Price, for his part, 
agreed that we should make much 
greater use of social media, while 
comrade Conrad stressed that our 
meetings, in whatever form they take, 
must allow the kind of interaction and 
expression of differences that have 
always been part of our culture. 

Next was Gaby Rubin, who was 
interested in the changes that CPGB 
cells needed to undertake. Comrade 
Macnair emphasised that every 
CPGB member must be organised in 
a cell that meets regularly, including 
in the current crisis. The PCC should 
consider a temporary reorganisation, 
he added, since the present situation 
meant that groups of members might 
need to be brought together on a 
different basis. As comrade Keable 
said, cells could be organised on the 
basis of either locality or a particular 
purpose. 

For his part, William Sarsfield 
noted the flexibility in the PCC’s 
proposals, but he thought we should 
also pay more attention to our 
websites. Maciej Brzozowski gave 
the example of the difficulty he 
sometimes encounters when trying to 
share online articles from the Weekly 
Worker site. 

A number of other useful points 
were made and comrade Kamangar 
concluded the meeting by thanking 
everyone for all their suggestions, 
which the PCC - as well as the 
membership via email discussion - 
would consider and take on board @ 


peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Jack Conrad comments on Starmer’s victory and the problems with the left 








ew will be surprised by the 
- Labour leadership _ election 

results. Kier Starmer scored a 
resounding victory. His 56.2% of the 
vote was a humiliation for Rebecca 
Long-Bailey - and for the entire 
reformist left. After all, RLB was, in 
effect, Jeremy Corbyn’s chosen heir 
and successor. Although - well, maybe 
because - she had Jon Lansman as her 
campaign manager, she only managed 
to secure 27.6% of the total vote. 

Long-Bailey was told to pitch to 
the centre: back Angela Rayner for 
deputy, accept the Board of Deputies’ 
10 demands, promise to press the 
nuclear button, etc. Creepily, she did 
as ordered. 

Not that Richard Burgon did any 
better in the deputy leadership contest. 
No, in fact, he did worse - 1n the first 
round a paltry 17.3%. That though he 
too had the backing of the pro-Corbyn 
left. 

Nor did the results of the national 
executive committee by-election bring 
any comfort. There was, of course, 
no single left slate. Momentum, 
the Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy, Labour Representation 
Committee and Labour Left Alliance 
failed to come to an agreement. 

Jo Bird came fourth ... in a contest 
for just two seats. True, she was 
suspended from membership in the 
midst of the campaign. It is unlikely, 
though, that this made much of a 
difference. Conceivably she gained a 
sympathy vote. Sure, 46,150 votes is 
not bad in and of itself, but Johanna 
Baxter and Gurinder Singh-Josan - 
backed by Progress and Labour First 
- were ten thousand ahead. As for 
Deborah Hudson, she trailed far, far 
behind with just 8,974 votes. That 
in spite of support from the LRC 
and Grassroots Black Left. In the 
BAME election Carol Sewell beat 
Momentum’s Navendu Mishra - again 
by a convincing margin. 

So the right won across the board: 
leader, deputy leader and three NEC 
seats. It should be added that four NEC 


candidates - all from the left - remain 
suspended or excluded. A travesty 
of basic democratic norms. That 
happened, remember, under the watch 
of Jeremy Corbyn, Jennie Formby and 
Seumas Milne. 


Weak 


There is the flotsam and jetsam who 
have already resigned or are talking 
of resigning. This is_ inevitable. 
Easy come in 2015, easy go in 2020 
- a testimony to political naivety, 
impatience and the desperate search 
for instant salvation. Many - too many 
- believed that Jeremy Corbyn was the 
‘man on the white horse’, who would 
deliver good jobs, good housing, good 
public services, even a good climate 
... lf only he got himself into No10. 

Others, from the same mould, 
say Starmer must be given a 
chance. His promise to “rise above 
factionalism”, his talk of “party 
unity”, his commitment not to return 
to the “politics of austerity” - all this 
hustings waffle should be taken on 
trust. His juvenile Socialist Alternative 
dabblings are even cited as evidence 
of a sincere leftwing heart. All going 
to prove that you really can fool some 
people some of the time. Hence the 
transition from naive Corbynism to 
capitalist realism. After all, the hope 
is that Sir Kier is more electable than 
Comrade Corbyn is well founded. He 
is undeniably more acceptable to the 
mainstream media and the capitalist , 
class. 

There are, of course, the 
steadfast  Corbyn __ believers, 
including amongst the sects of 
one, who blame Rebecca Long- 
Bailey herself, as a personality, 
for the debacle. She was a 
weak candidate, that 1s beyond 
doubt. She allowed herself to 
be manoeuvred like a chess 
piece by that master strategist, 
Jon Lansman. First it was to 
the centre, then into retreat and 
finally a desperate move to the left. 

She wrote to Labour members 


proclaiming herself the champion of 
“updating” the totemic clause four. 
Lansman’s fingerprints were all too 
visible. We were stupidly told that 
“the original clause four promised 
common ownership and an equitable 
distribution in the economy”, while 
the Blairite version “described us as 
a democratic socialist party”. That 
the 1995 version abandoned the state 
capitalism of 1918 seemed to entirely 
pass her by. Nor did the fact that Tony’s 
Blair’s “democratic socialist party” 
embraced neoliberal capitalism appear 
to register.’ She wanted to please 
everyone, but ended up pleasing no- 
one. 

Her last-minute pivot to the left 
was therefore not only calculated: 
it was feeble, trite and bound to fail. 
She appears to have no ideas of her 
own. She 1s, in other words, a typical 
soft-left careerist. She richly deserves 
her appointment as Starmer’s shadow 
education secretary. 


Organised 


Surely, though, the real problem lies 
not so much with Rebecca Long- 
Bailey, but with the left itself. 

There are all manner of autopsies. 
Let us begin with those who will not, 
cannot, take the Labour Party seriously 
as a site for struggle. The election of 
Starmer is a godsend for them. Now 
they can return to business as usual. 
The Socialist Workers Party is 


typical: 


Politically we should 
be looking at the 
stars, not contenting 
ourselves with the 
gutter 


Expect a far-reaching 
purge. Expect 
a huge battle. Expect 
the mainstream media 
to demand ever more 
heads 


















His victory should be a final 
nail in the coffin for the idea 
that the main focus for the left 
is inside the Labour Party. 
The focus has to be building 
the resistance to the Tories 
outside parliament.’ 


Leave aside the loaded 
words, “main focus” and 
“final nail in the coffin’. 
The SWP has no political 
Strategy, no programme 
for socialism. Strikes and _ street 


Not the gutter, but the stars 


demonstrations are — everything. 
Politically the SWP is closer in spirit to 
Mikhail Bakunin than Karl Marx. What 
the SWP really means is that work 
in the Labour Party is unnecessary, a 
diversion, a waste of time. 

No communist would say that their 
“main focus” should be trade unions. 
But a communist who ignored the 
trade unions, who refused to work in 
trade unions, would be a very poor 
communist indeed. There are, after all, 
over six million trade union members 
in Britain today - potentially a huge 
force for change. 

What is happening inside the 
Labour Party is without doubt a form 
of the class struggle. The bourgeoisie 
knows it all too well. Labour must 
once again become the safe alternative 
party of government, capitalism’s 
second eleven, as it was under Clement 
Attlee, Harold Wilson, Jim Callaghan 
and Tony Blair. Relying on the Tory 
party alone is full of risks. Just look at 
the Brexit disaster. Given the choice of 
Brexit or Corbyn, it was always going 
to be Boris Johnson. So, Labour must 
be reclaimed by the bourgeoisie. 

Towards that end, writing in the 
Murdoch-owned The Sunday Times, 
deputy editor Sarah Baxter demands 
that Starmer sends “packing the 
Marxists, the ultra-leftists and the 
anti-Semites who flocked to Corbyn’s 
banner”’.> And, yes, right on cue, 
Starmer promised to change Labour, 
so that it can “become a credible 
government-in-waiting’’.* 

Showing that he meant it, not only 
were Ian Lavery, Barry Gardiner 
and Jon Trickett given the boot from 
the shadow cabinet. Much more 
importantly, in a video, released 
straight after his leadership victory, 
Starmer described anti-Semitism as “a 
stain on our party” and vowed to “tear 
out this poison by its roots.” 

Expect a far-reaching purge. Expect 
a huge battle. Expect high court judges 
to take sides. Expect government 
legislation. Expect the mainstream 
media to demand ever more heads. To 
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stand aloof from that fight, is, to put it 
mildly, worse than useless. 

But that too is just what the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales does: 


Starmer’s victory represents a 
qualitative step in the capitalist 
class’s campaign to make the 
Labour Party once again, as it was 
under Blair, a reliable vehicle for 
their interests .... the labour and 
trade union movement, and socialist 
activists, must start a discussion 
now on the need for a new mass 
workers’ party with a socialist 
programme, and how it can be 
built. 


So, it is back to the future with the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition, 
the Campaign for a New Workers Party 
and the futile attempt to build a Labour 
Party mark two. 

Left Unity, George Galloway’s 
Workers Party of Britain, the Workers 
Revolutionary Party, etc will all be 
saying similar things, in their own 
different ways. 


Soft left 


Let us now turn to Labour’s soft 
left. It does indeed have its “main 
focus” inside the Labour Party. Life 
outside its committees, conferences 
and forums is literally inconceivable. 
Therefore count on a drift to the right. 

The LRC teamed up with Jewish 
Voice for Labour and Red Labour 
in formulating a joint statement. 
Underwhelmingly, we are told that 
Starmer’s election is “a worrying 
outcome for all of us who were 
inspired by Jeremy  Corbyn’s 
transformative vision’. That is, note, 
a vision of a transformed capitalism, 
which Corbyn and his supporters 
bizarrely wish to call ‘socialism’. 

Only too aware of Long-Bailey’s 
political —_ trajectory, LRC-JVL- 
RL clutch at the straw of Richard 
Burgon’s “principled stance’. They 
take upon themselves “responsibility 
of forming the bedrock for rebuilding 
the left in the coming months” - the 
upshot of that vaulting ambition 
being securing an agreement with 
Jon Lansman’s Momentum to field 
“common candidates, and find a more 
inclusive and democratic way of 
deciding on them”’.’ 

So we arrive at Momentum itself. 
It actually “congratulates” Keir 
Starmer and Angela Rayner on their 
election and claims to be looking 
“forward to working with them to 
ensure the election of a government 
that will carry out the kind of 
bold, transformational policies our 
country and planet so badly need”. 
Momentum says its principal task 
now is to ensure that Starmer keeps 
his promise not to roll back Corbyn’s 
policies to nationalise the rails, mail, 
energy, water, etc. He must “build on 
Jeremy’s transformative vision”’.® 

In that deluded spirit, Momentum 
claims that the political landscape 
has been transformed by Corbyn’s 
four years as Labour leader. Yes, the 
politics of privatisation and austerity 
have vanished. With the Covid-19 
pandemic we have coronasocialism - 
a series of emergency measures forced 
upon capitalist governments around 
the world. But what will follow? What 
will happen after the pandemic? In 
the name of the national interest, the 
Tories will attempt to impose another 
age of austerity. Starmer and his front 
bench will surely do their duty and 
provide constructive criticism. 

Then there is the Labour Left 


Alliance. In other words the 
LLA’s leadership. The comrades 
readily admit that the election 


of Starmer and Rayner is “a_ serious 
setback for the left’. Good. However, 
though less supine than LRC-JVL-RL 
and Momentum, LLA falls squarely 
into the same political frame. 

Hence, we are proudly told about 
“Corbyn’s principled politics” and 
how the affiliation of the trade 


unions “makes Labour a true mass 
organisation of the working class - and 
the biggest democratic socialist party 
in Europe”.’? Giveaway formulations 
that are well worth investigating. 

Admittedly, | Corbyn bravely 
opposed US-UK imperialist wars in 
Afghanistan, Iraq and Libya, stood 
alongside striking trade unionists 
on picket lines and _ supported 
those fighting for equal rights. An 
honourable record that should never 
be forgotten. 

Sadly, though, his politics are 
Shallow, untheorised and amount 
to no more than humdrum left 
reformism. His internationalism 1s 
of the sentimental variety. Moralism, 
not Marxism. Instinctively, his 
perspectives are based on the nation- 
state. Here is his agent of social 
change. Certainly, he is far happier 
with the politics of ‘the people versus 
the elite’ than the politics of ‘class 
against class’. The 1%, the greedy 
bankers, the corrupt elite will be 
vanquished - not through the class 
struggle, but through the British 
people voting Labour in a standard 
British general election and thereby 
equipping the British state with a new 
set of ministers. That is what Corbyn’s 
socialism amounts to. Can the same 
be said of LLA’s leadership? 

Having begun with Corbyn’s 
“principled politics”, we now 
move to Labour being a “true mass 
organisation of the working class”. 

Lenin can usefully be brought into 
the argument at this point. Writing 
against the ‘left’ communists of his day, 
he says this about the Labour Party: 


... whether or not a party is really 
a political party of the workers 
does not depend solely upon a 
membership of workers, but also 
upon the men that lead it, and 
the content of its actions and its 
political tactics. Only this latter 
determines whether we really have 
before us a political party of the 
proletariat. 

Regarded from this -_ the 
only correct - point of view, the 
Labour Party is a_ thoroughly 
bourgeois party, because, although 
made up of workers, it is led by 
reactionaries, and the worst kind of 
reactionaries at that, who act quite 
in the spirit of the bourgeoisie. It is 
an organisation of the bourgeoisie, 
which exists to systematically dupe 
the workers with the aid of the 
British Noskes and Scheidemanns 
[the German social chauvinist 
murderers of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht - JC].'° 


Despite all the subsequent changes 
since 1920, this assessment remains 
essentially correct. Labour is. still 
a “bourgeois workers’ party”. Of 
course, once Corbyn was formally 
announced leader of the Labour Party, 
on September 12 2015, things became 
slightly more complex. Labour became 
unreliable from a bourgeois viewpoint. 
It could no longer be trusted. But that 
hardly amounts to Labour being “a 
true mass organisation of the working 
class.” No, 1t remains an organisation 
which exists to systematically dupe 
the working class. Given the urgent 
necessity of superseding capitalism, 
Corbyn and Corbynism acted as a 
diversion from what is objectively 
needed. 

Next, Labour as a “democratic 
socialist party”. Here it is hard 
to know whether to laugh or cry. 
Labour suspends and_ excludes 
inconvenient candidates running in 
its own elections; is dominated by a 
self-serving bureaucracy; serves as 
a political ladder for professional 
careerists; expels anti-Zionists; bars 
communist and socialist organisations 
from affiliating. What on earth is 
democratic about any of that? 

Not only is there precious little 
“democratic” about “democratic 
socialist parties”. There 1S 


precious little socialist about them. 
“Democratic socialist” is a honeyed 
phrase with a long and thoroughly 
dishonourable history. It is code for 
Eduard Bernstein’s revisionism, code 
for anti-Bolshevism, code for cold- 
war anti-communism, code for Blair’s 
so-called third way. 


Explanations 


In the two general election campaigns 
Corbyn fought as leader, we saw 
neither hint nor trace of socialism. Not 
even of the left reformist variety. Or 
are LLA leaders telling us that For the 
many, not the few (2017) and Its time 
for real change (2019) represents some 
sort of socialism? Well, not if they have 
any attachment to orthodox Marxism. 
Socialism is the rule of the working 
class, the supersession of capitalism, 
the transition to a moneyless, stateless, 
classless society. It is not a reformed 
capitalism. 

Like the LRC-JVL-RL triple 
alliance, the LLA leadership seeks 
solace in Richard Burgon. His campaign 
was “unashamedly radical’. Really. 
Burgon is just Corbynism without 
Corbyn’s_ backsliding. Nonetheless, 
despite that, we are informed that the 
LLA views his hustings promise to 
“build on the values and principles” 
of his campaign” with “great interest’. 
Well, yes, if your sights are on the 
gutter, not the stars. 

LLA’s leadership too sets itself the 
task of organising those “who were 
inspired by Corbyn.” A worthy aim, 
of course. It gives what it calls an 
“honest” explanation of “what went 
wrong following Corbyn’s election in 
2015”. 

There are, in 
explanations: 

1. The establishment media. Corbyn 
was accused of being a Czech spy, a 
terrorist sympathiser and mad. True, 
initially, none of these charges stuck. 
The 2017 general election, when the 
media predicted huge losses for the 
party, showed that Corbyn was a force 
to be reckoned with. “The party should 
have launched its own media and news 
outlets to combat the destructive role 
of the establishment media.” Exactly 
what Labour Party Marxists have been 
long arguing for. 

2. Rightwing opposition and sabotage. 
Yes, the majority of Labour MPs 
never reconciled themselves to the 
Corbyn leadership. They fed lies and 
rumours to the mainstream media 
and staged two coup attempts. With 
good reason LLA argues that “Corbyn 
was effectively held prisoner” by the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, due to his 
commitment to “unity”. The situation 
on the NEC “was only marginally 
better, but pro-Corbyn forces never 
held an outright majority”’. 

3. Corbyn and his team “did not use 
the opportunity” presented by his 
leadership “to radically democratise 
the Labour Party in order to give more 
powers to the members”. The demand 
for open selection of Labour MPs 1s the 
obvious example. Yes, if Corbyn had 
publicly thrown his weight behind this 
“basic, principled demand”, it would 
surely have been adopted at the 2018 
Labour conference. But Unite’s leader, 
Len McCluskey, claims that Corbyn 
asked him to instruct his delegates to 
vote it down - against the expressed 
wishes of 95% of the CLP delegates 
and in violation of Unite’s agreed 
policy. 

4. Appeasement. Corbyn and his team 
sought to bring the Tribunite centre 
on board, and at least neutralise the 
diehard Blairites by giving ground, by 
mollifying, by appealing for unity. This 
was the disastrous strategy mapped out 
by Seumas Milne. It was never going 
to work. The right smelt weakness and 
relentlessly kept up their attacks. 

“Most disappointing,” we are told, 
“was the attitude of the leadership 
to the ever-increasing witch-hunt 
against Corbyn’s own supporters”. Far 
from speaking out against the flood 
of false allegations, Corbyn “stood 
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by and watched, as some of the best 
campaigners in the party were picked 
off one by one, smeared and subject 
to trial by media for alleged anti- 
Semitism’’. To call that “disappointing” 
is surely an understatement. If we 
are going to be honest, we ought to 
call things what they are. Corbyn 
behaved appallingly, he betrayed his 
own friends, he unwittingly fuelled the 
witch-hunt. 

So, yes, Corbyn “should have 
spoken out against those who 
consciously weaponised the miniscule 
number of anti-Semitic incidents”. 
But by their friends ye shall know 
them. Some of Corbyn’s “closest allies 
went along with the conflation of anti- 
Zionism with anti-Semitism”. Eg, Jon 
Lansman, John McDonnell and Owen 
Jones. 

Unquestionably, Corbyn and co 
tried to show the right that they had 
a ‘zero tolerance’ approach to anti- 
Semitism. The results are all too well 
known. Natural justice, fairness and a 
transparent disciplinary process were 
all thrown to the wind. Instead, there 
were fast-track expulsions, the massive 
expansion of the compliance unit (now 
renamed legal and governance) and 
total collapse before the right. 

But there ought to be a fifth 
explanation. It constitutes the LLA’s 
elephant in the room: Labour lost the 
December 2019 general election. 

As a consequence, the reformist 
left - and not only in the Labour Party 
- suffered a body blow. With Jeremy 
Corbyn they had their ideal leader, 
with John McDonnell they had their 
ideal shadow chancellor, with /ts time 
for real change they had their ideal 
manifesto. And yet Labour went down 
to a crushing defeat. 

Naturally, soft-left 
for Starmer’s victory seize upon 
the mainstream media, rightwing 
sabotage, Corbyn’s timidity and the 
‘Anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ 
smear campaign. But the most 
important explanation 1s the December 
2019 general election defeat. 

The reformist left 1s wedded to the 
‘next Labour government’ - presented 
not as a prelude to the ‘next Tory 
government’, but as the high road 
to socialism. An illusion, of course. 
History provides only evidence to the 
contrary - disproof, negative examples. 
But that is what the soft left still 
doggedly preaches. 

Given this soft left common sense 
and the 2019 defeat, what do we expect 
the average Labour Party member 
to conclude? It is perfectly logical 
for them to vote for the acceptable 
candidate, not the continuity candidate. 
In other words, the soft left 1s part of 
the problem. 


Lessons 


The results of the December 2019 
came as no surprise to anyone. Opinion 
polls showed a clear Tory lead. Boris 
Johnson and Dominic Cummings 
skilfully set the election up as being 
about ‘Getting Brexit done’. 

But, if by some fluke a Corbyn 
government had happened, it would 
not have delivered on the very modest 
promises contained in /ts time for 
real change. The Corbyn leadership 
was committed to reversing austerity, 
increasing the economic role of the 
state, repealing some anti-trade union 
laws and introducing some minor 
constitutional reforms. At best that 
amounted to a hopeless attempt to run 
British capitalism in the interests of the 
working class. But there would have 
been arun on the pound, a constitutional 
coup, an army mutiny, US ‘push back’, 
etc. A Corbyn government would have 
quickly collapsed. Given the continued 
hold of constitutionalism, narrow 
trade unionism and ephemeral protest 
politics, resistance would surely have 
proved feeble and ineffective. 

Does that assessment mean_ that 
Marxists should give up on the Labour 
Party? No, that would be stupid. One 
might as well give up working in 
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trade unions, standing candidates in 
elections or organising political strikes 
and street demonstrations. 

No less stupid is the idea that the 
CPGB bases itself on Lenin’s position 
in 1920. As everyone on the left knows, 
Lenin advocated that the CPGB should 
simultaneously seek to put Labour into 
office and seek affiliation. 

A Labour government would, Lenin 
reckoned, open the eyes of militant 
workers. It was not merely a question 
of a Labour government not delivering 
on its promises. With a growing, ever 
more authoritative CPGB up and 
running, it could aspire to lead the 
mass of the working class. 

Lenin, it needs _ emphasising, 
wrongly thought that conditions in 
Britain were those of a rapidly maturing 
revolutionary situation. His approach 
to CPGB affiliation should be seen 
in that context. Communists would 
demand the right to criticise Labour’s 
reactionary leaders. If affiliation 
was accepted that would be to the 
advantage of the CPGB. If affiliation 
was turned down, that too would be to 
the advantage of the CPGB. In other 
words, a win-win situation. 

Apart from taking  Lenin’s 
formulation that the Labour Party is 
a bourgeois workers’ party, we base 
ourselves entirely on contemporary 
conditions. There have been plenty 
of Labour governments. All have 
disappointed, all have led, not 
surprisingly, to demoralisation and 
demobilisation. After each Labour 
government we get a Tory government 
and a shift to the right - not a mass 
influx into the numerous confessional 
sects that pass for the Marxist left 
nowadays. 

We are committed not merely to 
waging a struggle against the right, 
bringing the PLP to heel, making 
the annual conference sovereign and 
opening Labour up once again to the 
affiliation of leftwing groups and 
parties, etc. No, we are committed to the 
complete transformation of the Labour 
Party, forging it into a permanent united 
front of the working class and equipping 
it with solid Marxist principles and a 
tried and tested Marxist leadership. 
Then Labour can become a vehicle for 
socialism along lines analogous to the 
soviets in Russia. 

A goal, which, it must be stressed, 
can only be achieved by building a well- 
led, tactically astute, highly disciplined, 
mass-membership Communist Party. 
Laying the foundations for such a 
party is definitely the main task at 
this moment in time. It begins with 
mastering the best in Marxist theory, 
drafting a far-sighted minimum- 
maximum programme and conducting 
an unremitting struggle against all 
forms of opportunism. Not by seeking 
lowest-common-denominator unity, 
beginning where people are at, or 
trading away principles. No, the 
Communist Party cannot be built 
‘bottom up’. 

Nor can there be any chance of even 
democratising the Labour Party and 
the trade unions without a powerful 
movement towards such a vanguard 
organisation and winning considerable 
swathes of activists - both from within 
and from without the Labour Party - to 
that historically necessary project. This 
is a truth which the ideologues of soft 
leftism in the Labour Party refuse to 
grasp. Which is why they are doomed 
to suffer one Sisyphean defeat after 
another @ 
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CORONAVIRUS 


Forces for change 


What will be the long-term consequences of the current crisis? Mark Kosman looks at the possibilities 


he Conservative government’s 
T handling of the coronavirus 

disaster has been chaotic from 
the start. Meanwhile, criticism 
from opposition parties has been 
half-hearted at best. Consequently, 
health professionals and scientists 
have had to lead the way in holding 
the government to account and one 
of the more effective critics has 
been the editor of The Lancet, Dr 
Richard Horton. 

As early as January 20, Horton 
warned: “It must now surely be time 
to declare a Public Health Emergency 
of International Concern.” And by 
January 31, he was already talking 
about “draconian measures that 
limit population mobility”.' 

On March 10, Horton was calling 
for the “urgent implementation 
of social distancing and closure 


policies”. And a week later, he 
was denouncing the Johnson 
government’s plan to foster what 
one of its top science advisors, 
Graham Medley, called “a nice big 
epidemic” in the hope of creating 
so-called ‘herd immunity’. Horton 
retorted: “Any numerate school 
student could make the calculation. 
With a mortality of 1% among 60% 
of a population of some 66 million 
people, the UK could expect almost 
400,000 deaths.’ 

Then on March 26, Horton spoke 
out on BBC television: 


We knew in the last week of 
January that this was coming. 
The message from China was 
absolutely clear that a new virus 
with pandemic potential was 
hitting cities ... We knew that 11 
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weeks ago and then we wasted 
February when we could have 
acted.* 


Remarkably, it was only on March 
29 that the national health service 
coronavirus director, Keith Willett, 
responded to Horton, suggesting that 
his criticisms were unfair, because 
the NHS had “declared a level four - 
the highest - national emergency on 
January 30”.° 

Although at first glance this 
seems like a credible argument, 
when you look into it, it turns out 
to be no argument at all. What 
you find is that, although this 
NHS emergency may have been 
declared internally on January 30, 
it was not announced publicly until 
March 3. And surely a “national 
emergency”, which frontline NHS 
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staff presumably knew nothing 
about, can have done little to 
prepare the health service for the 
coming challenges? 


Brave Sir Lawrence 


With no-one in government willing 
or able to come up with a better 
response, the brave individual who 
stepped forward was none other 
than Tony Blair’s former foreign 
policy advisor, Sir Lawrence 
Freedman. On April 1, the New 
Statesman published an article 
by Freedman entitled: ‘The real 
reason the UK government pursued 
“herd immunity” - and why it was 
abandoned’. 

Here, Freedman described the 
dilemmas facing the government’s 
scientific advisors during the crucial 
weeks in March, when policy shifted 
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from allowing the development 
of ‘herd immunity’ to calling for a 
lockdown. Freedman’s narrative is 
informative, but it cannot explain 
why Boris Johnson’s advisors 
failed to make any preparations for 
a situation in which this new virus 
might act differently from their 
mathematical models. 

This over-reliance on 
mathematical modelling has been 
widely criticised. For example, in 
an editorial in the British Medical 
Journal on March 30, Allyson 
Pollock complained that expertise 
in disease control and_ public 
health was being ‘sidelined’ in 
favour of abstract modelling.® A 
former director in the World Health 
Organisation, Anthony Costello, has 
made similar complaints, warning 
that “the basic public health 
approach is playing second fiddle to 
mathematical modelling”’.’ 

Freedman’s narrative has several 
other limitations. It cannot, for 
instance, explain the government’s 
refusal to follow WHO’s 2005 
advice to prepare for mass testing. 
Graham Medley recently admitted 
that “mass public testing has 
never been our strategy for any 
pandemic”, while even suggesting 
that the government simply “didn’t 
want to invest millions of pounds 


into something that is about 
preparedness”’.® 
Freedman’s narrative does 


nothing to explain why, having 
supposedly dropped its ‘herd 
immunity’ strategy, the government 
then took more than a week to 
impose a lockdown - a week that 
surely cost thousands of lives. 
Freedman is also silent about the 
present chaos engulfing the NHS, 
and he says nothing about the 
systematic running down of NHS 
provision - under both Labour 
and Tory governments - that is the 
appalling background to this whole 
tragedy. 

Although it is well known that, 
since 2000, the number of hospital 
beds has fallen by almost a third, 
the ruthless process by which this 
sort of ‘reform’ was imposed on the 
NHS is less well known. It has been 
memorably described by one senior 
treasury official in this way: “The 
money squeeze in the service was 
akin to financial ‘water-boarding’: 
they wanted to make hospitals feel 
like they were drowning, so that 
they would actually respond by 
raising efficiency.” 

Freedman’s over-emphasis on 
strategic planning - rather than on 
medical opinion and the realities 
in hospitals - must have something 
to do with the fact that he is an 
emeritus professor of war studies 
at King’s College, and it is striking 
that he chooses to emphasise the 
point that the government’s focus on 
‘herd immunity’ was due to its belief 
that “the more the first wave leaves 
a large proportion of the population 
with a natural immunity, the better 
placed we are to cope with a [second 
wave]|”. 

Now, it does not take much 
imagination to picture strategists 
in NolO calculating that if the 
British population built up ‘herd 
immunity’ in the first wave of 
the coronavirus epidemic - when 
China and others did not - then 
the UK would have a significant 
economic advantage in the second 
wave. While other countries would 
have to go into another widespread 
lockdown during this second wave, 
further damaging their economies, 
Britain could maintain its economic 
activities with far less disruption. 

There is, however, no need 
to believe in such an_ overt 
conspiracy to reach an approximate 
understanding of what occurred. 
And after decades of justifying 
every cutback and every policy on 
the grounds that the economy must 


come first, it is hardly surprising 
that the first instinct of our political 
leaders was to resist a lockdown at 
almost any cost. 

In a speech given on February 3, 
Boris Johnson revealed that his 
main concern at the time was that 
the “coronavirus will trigger a panic 
and a desire for market segregation 
that go beyond what is medically 
rational, to the point of doing 
real and unnecessary economic 
damage”’.'° 

This initial fear about the effect of 
the virus on capitalist globalisation 
was then soon replaced by a more 
urgent concern to ‘protect the 
economy and, if some pensioners 
die, too bad’. These chilling words 
have been attributed to Johnson’s 
top advisor, Dominic Cummings. 
But, even if Cummings never used 
this precise phrase, we all know 
where our rulers’ priorities lie. As 
one senior civil servant said about 
the coronavirus measures, “Is it 
worth the economic disruption? If 
you look at the treasury valuation of 
a life, probably not.”"' 

Whether a product of conspiracy 
or instinct, the government’s 
strategy has now spectacularly 
failed. The economic historian, 
Adam Tooze, has this to say about 
the future of the west: 


[If] we take the best possible 
estimate of say 100,000 [US] 
deaths, and if we assume that 
the Chinese have underestimated 
their deaths by a factor of 10 
(say they’re engaging in an 
extraordinary propaganda cover- 
up), then the stark implication 
of that is that, per capita, there 
would be 12 times more victims 
in the United States than in China 
- and America’s leading allies 
in western Europe are not going 
to do very much better by that 
metric ... 

[Those facts] will speak very 
loudly in the aftermath of this 
crisis ... [From now on, politics] 
will be overlaid by this shattering 
failure of public health policy 
that we are beginning to see 
unfold in the west.'” 


This “shattering failure” will only 
be exacerbated by Donald Trump’s 
instinctive capitalist revulsion at 
any idea of a lockdown - any idea 
that “we’re actually paying people 
not to work’. As he said at the end 
of March, “That’s not for us!” 

Trump seems determined that a 
return to work is “going to happen 
pretty quickly”.'* On April 4 he 
stated: “We don’t want to be doing 
this for months and months and 
months ... We’re paying people not 
to go to work. How about that? ... 
We have to get back to work.”" 

As a leftwing liberal, Adam 
Tooze has little to say about the 
prospects for class struggle in the 
present crisis. However, the Marxist 
commentator, Richard Wolff, does 
have this to say about what might 
happen if - in his determination to 
“get them back fast’’'® - Trump calls 
on US workers to return to work 
before it is safe to do so: 


If you have this kind of 
disconnect between what the 
ruler thinks needs to be done and 
what a growing mass of people 

. see as unbearable, outrageous 
and literally a threat to their 
health and safety, you have the 
condition for a system breaking 
down ... 

Millions of workers are going 
to likely have to decide in the 
weeks ahead whether they will 
heed the demands of the rulers to 
go back to work and live with the 
risks of a disease that can kill you 
or tell the ruling class we will no 
longer work with you ... If large 
numbers of people are told to go 


to work ... and they don’t do it, 
that’s a general strike, whether 
you call it that or not." 


Meanwhile, here in the UK, Graham 
Medley, is again advocating the 
‘herd immunity’ — strategy, so 
people can “catch the virus in the 
least deadly way possible’.'® So, 
it 1s certainly possible that British 
workers may find themselves facing 
the same dilemma raised by Richard 
Wolff: to obey or not obey their 
rulers. 

Wolff’s “general strike’ may be 
little more than wishful thinking. 
But there have already been a 
number of strikes over health 
and safety across the US.'? And 
we do need to remember that in 
the past few weeks the political 
and economic landscape has been 
completely transformed across the 
western world. 


Struggle continues 


In order to maintain society 
during months of lockdown, 
western governments have been 
compelled to underwrite much 
of the supposedly ‘private’ 
capitalist system with massive 
state intervention. This has already 
gone so far that analysts from the 
Macquarie Group - the world’s 
biggest manager of infrastructure - 
are now warning that the “effective 
nationalisation of capital, universal 
income guarantees and _ deep 
changes in work practice” are 
leading to a situation in which 
“Conventional capitalism is dying, 
or at least mutating into something 
that will be closer to a version of 
communism.””° 

This “version of communism” 
has nothing in common with the 
moneyless, stateless vision that 
inspires genuine Marxists. It will, 
rather, be one in which the state 
enables companies such as Google 
and Amazon to monopolise the 
market - and our lives - as never 
before. But, now that the state is 
being seen to be directly responsible 
for the capitalist system - including 
everyone’s income and security - 
workers may start to make demands 
on it on a scale not seen since the 
social upheavals of the 1970s. As 
The Economist says, 


The novel notion that the 
government needs to preserve 
firms, jobs and workers’ 


incomes at practically any cost 
may endure ... The policy will 
formally end once the pandemic 
has passed, but political pressure 
for similar support schemes 
- from the nationalisation of 
tottering firms to the provision 
of a universal basic income - 
may well be higher the next time 
a sharp downturn comes along. 
If politicians are able to preserve 
jobs and incomes during this 
crisis, many people will see little 
reason why they should not try 
again in the next one ... radical 
change is looming.”! 


The Financial Times makes a 
similar argument: “Radical reforms 
will need to be put on the table ... 
Policies until recently considered 
eccentric, such as basic income and 
wealth taxes, will have to be in the 
mix.” 

Unfortunately, the ruling class 
is likely to throw nationalism, 
repression and war into this 
“mix” in the hope of preventing 
any tendencies towards a genuine 
socialist transformation. And the 
capitalist state - no matter how 
‘progressive’ - will never be the 
basis for such a transformation. 
However, the social forces which 
might lead us in that direction are 
now becoming clearer. 

It was the US historian, Mike 
Davis, who back in 2005 predicted 


the present disaster in his book, The 
monster at our door. In a recent 
interview, Davis says: 


Nurses are the social conscience 
of this country ... We have to 
broaden the definition of who 
are frontline medical workers, 
because it also includes nursing 
home staff, janitors, people who 
pick up garbage. It includes the 
Amazon warehouse’ workers 
without protection. 

These people are not only our 
heroes and heroines right now, 
but have become an immensely 
powerful working class force 
for change. As socialists, we 
need to recognise their historical 
agency, expressing our solidarity 
in every way we can.” 


Elsewhere, Davis observes that 
nurses - 90% of whom are women — 
“really are becoming the vanguard 
of the proletariat”. 

Inspiring words, indeed! But 
humanity will need more than 
words to get us through years of 
epidemics and economic crisis 
- years which will be especially 
devastating in the global south. On 
the other hand, inspiring words do 
have their place, so let me conclude 
with these from a recent activist’s 
report from Italy: 


From the Dalmine steel mills 
of Bergamo to those of Brescia, 
from the Fiat-Chrysler plants of 
Pomigliano in Naples to the Ilva 
steel plant in Genoa, from the 
Electrolux factory of Susegana 
in Treviso to many small and 
medium-sized companies in 
Veneto and Emilia Romagna, 
from the Amazon warehouses in 
the provinces of Piacenza and 
Rieti, to the poultry and meat- 
processing companies in the Po 
Valley, there were thousands 
of striking workers who came 
out into the squares and streets, 
strictly at a safe distance of one 
metre apart from one another ... 

The struggle was so widespread 
that the government ... issued a 
decree on March 17 with economic 
measures, including blocking 
layoffs, providing unemployment 
benefits [and] economic support 





ur fighting fund running 
total seems to be a little bit 
down on where we need to be at 
the moment. Ironically, I think 
this could be connected to the 
coronavirus crisis. That’s because 
various restrictions mean the 
delivery of our mail is problematic 
right now and so there’s been a 
delay receiving cheques and postal 
orders, which usually account for 
a useful proportion of the £2,000 
we aim for every month. 

And that means if people send 
us a cheque for anything - or post 
us a letter for whatever reason - 
there may be a delay. Of course, 
you don’t have to worry if you’ve 
sent us a subscription cheque - as 
we’re online-only at the moment, 
we won’t cash such a cheque, 
because we can’t send you the 
paper! We’ll hold it over until we 
resume printing, unless you tell us 
otherwise. 

I am glad to say readers 
continue to support our 
publication. Of the many who 
subscribe via PayPal, only one 
has stopped their payment, while 
several others have stated their 
satisfaction at still being able to 





Keep it coming! 


of €600 for the month of March 
for self-employed workers ... 

The struggle continues, even in 
the time of the coronavirus ...” @ 
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read the Weekly Worker on our 
website. 

This week there were only 
three PayPal contributions to our 
fund - thank you, comrade MF, for 
your usual brilliant £50 monthly 
gift, and also KC (£10) and RN 
(£5), who made one-off donations 
also using that method. 

On top of that we received a 
total of £255 from either standing 
orders or bank transfers, ranging 
from £10 to £50 (thanks to 
comrade AC for that last one). 
There were 10 comrades who 
donated in that way over the last 
seven days. Altogether £320 came 
our way since last week, taking our 
running total for April up to £462. 

True, that’s a bit behind where 
we ought to be if we’re going 
to reach that £2,000, but I’m 
confident other comrades will 
step in to help us out over the next 
three weeks! Keep it coming in, 
comrades! @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Testing times 


James Linney has no doubt where the blame lies for all the failures 


months since China alerted the 

World Health Organisation about a 
cluster of unusual pneumonia deaths, 
resulting from an unknown virus, in 
Wuhan. It is likely though that this 
novel form of coronavirus (SARS- 
CoV-2) did not spill-over to humans in 
the seafood market, as initially thought, 
but was infecting humans in China at 
least as early as mid-November 2019! 
- probably earlier. 

Like most coronavirus, SARS- 
CoV-2 is thought to have originated 
in one species (probably bats) and 
been amplified in a (as yet unknown) 
vector animal, before spilling over to 
humans. It will take time to fill in the 
blanks around the origins of the worst 
pandemic since the 1918 Spanish 
Flu. But that 1s for another time: the 
urgent and immediate task is to halt its 
devastating spread. It has now invaded 
193 countries and sadly the worst is 
still to come. As is now inevitable, 
with outbreaks in India and throughout 
Africa, in the coming weeks and months 
we will see it take hold in cities and 
slums, where most people do not have 
the privilege of being able to self-isolate 
and where running water and soap are 
a luxury. 

Covid-19 - the clinical syndrome 
resulting from infection by SARS- 
CoV-2 - still has no effective treatment. 
Thankfully the majority of cases are 
either asymptomatic or of a mild upper 
respiratory tract infection, and serious 
illness is rare in people under 30 years. 
Yet, when serious complications such as 
acute respiratory distress syndrome or 
pneumonia occur - often in the second 
week of the infection and linked to a 
volatile inflammatory immune reaction 
to the virus - the condition can quickly 
deteriorate, leading to many needing 
high intensity care and ventilation. In 
such cases survival rates are very low, 
particularly in older people or those with 
underlying health conditions. Hence in 
Italy we have seen medics having to 
make the difficult decision to prioritise 
younger patients where intensive care 
beds and ventilators are in short supply. 

Working out how many people die 
from the complications of Covid-19 is 
not as straightforward as it might seem. 
One thing to keep in mind is that all of the 
official figures are an underestimation. 
Because Covid-19 can be asymptomatic 
or very mild, in any given population 
there will be lots of infected people who 
never get included in the data. The case 
fatality rate (CFR) of countries varies 
significantly, so, for example, currently 
in China it stands at 4%, 6% in Iran and 
10% in the UK, whilst it is only 2.4% 
in Japan, 1.7% in South Korea and 
1.3% in Germany.’ These differences 
cannot be explained by just comparing 
the quality and capacity of critical care 
from country to country - partly because 
the outcome from serious complications 
is so dire. The more important factor is 
the ability to identify potential cases 
and the quantity of tests each country is 
carrying out: obviously the more tests 
on people who are not just severely 
unwell, the lower the CFR. 

There is a more important reason to 
test lots of people than to just make your 
CFR look good: the more people you 
identify as Covid-19 positive, the better 
your chance of slowing its spread. Mass 
testing identifies cases that are very 
mild or asymptomatic, allowing these 
people and their households to more 
strictly self-isolate. The other bedrock 
of infectious disease containment is 


| has now been just over three 


contact tracing: the testing of people 
having had prolonged contact with a 
known infected individual, so that they 
can be isolated and then their close 
contacts tested and so on. This task 
is made much easier in a lockdown 
situation, where social contact has been 
minimised. Each identified infected 
person in the community helps us to 
illuminate what was previously largely 
an “invisible enemy’, as Donald Trump 
likes to call it. If testing en masse and 
contact tracing are the key to containing 
Covid-19, then, as we will see, the UK’s 
response to the pandemic can be used 
as a case study in how not to do things. 


UK policy 

The UK’s first death from Covid-19 
was recorded on February 28, two 
months after the first official deaths 
in China: plenty of time for the UK 
government to have taken emergency 
steps to lock down the country and 
start a programme of mass testing. Yet 
Johnson and his government wasted 
this precious time in a state of arrogant 
complacency. Despite the devastation 
in China and Italy, their message was 
initially one of ‘business as usual’. Only 
a few weeks ago Boris Johnson was still 
trying to play the buffoon in a jocular 
news conference, telling us to sing 
happy birthday, whilst he bragged about 
shaking hands with Covid patients and 
needing to “squash the sombrero”’. 

Even when the reality of thousands 
of deaths forced the government to take 
some steps to mitigate the spread, its 
message was weak and contradictory. 
People were advised not to socialise as 
much, but bars, restaurants, theatres and 
cinemas remained open. Unbelievably, 
three weeks ago major sporting events 
were allowed to go ahead, where tens 
of thousands were crammed together - 
super-spreading events. By the time the 
official lockdown was announced on 
March 23, there had been nearly 500 
recorded deaths in the UK and the virus 
was reproducing, largely unidentified, 
throughout the country. During this 
entire time very few tests for SARS- 
CoV-2 were taking place and only those 
most unwell in hospitals were being 
offered them. 

To briefly summarise, there are two 
types of tests: one detecting active or 
very recent infection (the antigen test), 
which uses a technique called real-time 
polymerase chain reaction (RT-PCR) 
to detect amplified genetic (RNA) 
material from the virus. A result can 
be obtained in about three hours, but, 
depending on the laboratory’s capacity, 
most PCR tests take a couple of days. 

The second is an antibody test, 
which helps determine the immunity 
of a person post-infection; it can take 
up to a month for immunity to be 
established, but there are currently no 
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accurate antibody tests available in 
the UK. Developing an antibody test 
will be very useful for the future, and 
researching immunity will hopefully 
help the development of a vaccine, but 
this will not be available for at least 
another 12 months, probably longer. In 
the acute pandemic phase the priority 
should be to carry out the PCR tests - 
this is the one that helps us arrest the 
spread of the virus and minimise deaths. 

Germany and South Korea have 
carried out the most PCR tests and 
they also have a much lower number of 
deaths, compared to their neighbours. 
As of April 3, Germany had carried 
out 11,127 antigen tests per million 
of population; with just under 92,000 
positive cases, 1,446 deaths have been 
reported. South Korea, with 8,606 tests 
per million, has had 10,156 positives 
and only 186 deaths” The above 
countries, plus Malaysia, Singapore and 
China, have put a strong emphasis on 
large-scale testing, followed by contact 
tracing. 

The UK by comparison has only 
carried out 2,500 tests per million, with 
42,441 positive tests and now over 
6,000 deaths - there has been no contact 
tracing in the community at all. The only 
testing of people with mild symptoms 
were for the rich and privileged - 
including, of course, Prince Charles 
and Boris Johnson. One profiteering 
private medical clinic took advantage of 
the lack of testing by selling them for 
a hugely inflated price of £375 each, 
reportedly making £2.5million in one 
week.* 

On April 3 health secretary Matt 
Hancock hosted the daily Covid-19 
update, where he announced that by 
the end of the month the UK would be 
aiming to increase testing to 100,000 
a day. This is a drastic shift in policy, 
considering that at that time the UK 
had only carried out 173,000 tests in 
total. At the same time he stressed that 
testing was going to initially remain 
focused on those admitted to hospital 
and NHS staff, but that at some 
undetermined time there was going to 
be a shift to carrying out testing among 
the general population. Leaving aside 
the unreliability of any government 
promise for now, this announcement 
equates to an admission that its previous 
reluctance to test en masse was a policy 
error. But now it is obviously too late: 
the peak of infection is expected to 
be reached some time in the next two 
weeks. Mass testing should have started 
months ago, when the first case arrived 
in the UK. By the end of April the horse 
will have well and truly bolted. 


Herd immunity 


There has been much speculation on 
whether the lack of testing was due to 
the government unofficially agreeing 


on a ‘herd immunity’ strategy. This is a 
term used to describe what happens as a 
result of a population being vaccinated 
against a pathogen. At some point 
in the vaccination process, so many 
of any given population have gained 
immunity that those not immune are 
protected, because the infecting agent 
struggles to come across a host and the 
disease dies out. The horrific reality 
of allowing the development of some 
form of ‘natural’ herd immunity by 
allowing Covid-19 to spread unchecked 
throughout a population essentially 
equates to welcoming the suffering 
and death of tens of thousands of the 
most physically vulnerable - an utterly 
despicable attitude. 

A Sunday Times article reported 
on a meeting in late February, where 
Dominic Cumming supposedly said: 
“*... herd immunity, protect the economy 
and, if that means some pensioners 
die, too bad.” The government has 
since denied this happened, but it has 
undoubtedly been strongly influenced 
by both the Scientific Advisory Group 
for Emergencies and the Behavioural 
Insights Team (BIT - the ‘nudge unit’). 
These have largely determined the 
UK’s Covid strategy. The decisions 
have been made behind locked doors 
and with no evidence published, but 
these two organisations have clearly 
been advocates of the ‘herd immunity’ 
strategy. On March 11 David Halpern, 
chief executive of the BIT, said: 


There’s going to be a_ point, 
assuming the epidemic flows and 
grows, as we think it probably will 
do, where you'll want to cocoon, 
you'll want to protect those at-risk 
groups, so that they basically don’t 
catch the disease, and, by the time 
they come out of their cocooning, 
herd immunity’s been achieved in 
the rest of the population.’ 


The governments’ lack of testing 
so far reflects this strategy, despite 
almost universal criticism from leading 
epidemiologists, the WHO and - god 
forbid - even Donald Trump.® No 
matter how many tests are being carried 
out by the end of April, the months of 
delay can never be undone. During the 
April 3 press briefing Hancock gave 
a list of feeble reasons why more had 
not been carried out so far: lack of 
laboratories, a shortage of PCR reagent 
and a lack of swabs. Most universities 
in Britain have hundreds of machines 
capable of carrying out PCR tests and 
they have been offering them, and 
staff to run them, for months. The 
chemicals involved in PCR analysis 
are common and abundant in most 
labs, and any pharmaceutical or biotech 
firm not prepared to produce them 
on a mass scale for free should have 
been immediately nationalised. No, 
these were all just straw-man fallacies, 
invented to make the government’s 
inaction seem reasonable. 

NHS workers know all too well 
about the daily promises to ‘ramp up’ 
efforts: they should be taken with a large 
pinch of salt. For months now we have 
been promised more personal protective 
equipment (PPE) for frontline health 
workers; PPE is another crucial weapon 
in not just defending staff from getting 
unwell and so keeping them from their 
work, but in preventing them spreading 
the virus to their vulnerable patient 
population. The UK government not 
only recommends a lower standard 
of PPE than the WHO, but even this 


lower standard has not been available 
to large sections of NHS staff. Hospital 
doctors and nurses are having to share 
and re-use gowns and masks, whilst 
hospital cleaners, healthcare assistants 
and community carers have not been 
deemed important enough to have any 
form of PPE. 

Where I work in primary care, 
GP surgeries were only given a small 
number of sleeveless aprons, gloves 
and inadequate surgical masks. We 
were offered no face-protecting goggles 
or visors, no FFP3 ventilator masks 
and no full body gowns. Additionally 
we were told that, when we ran out of 
the small number provided, we would 
have to locate and pay for further PPE 
ourselves! This led to the desperate 
situation of trying to source medical 
scrubs from the likes of Amazon, and 
face masks from the local B&Q (when 
they had some available), and beg for 
goggles from local schools. 

Covid-19 continues to ravage the 
UK and we will not know the final 
devastating toll for some time. In the 
meantime, we can see the only thing 
being daily ‘ramped up’ is the death 
count. The Institute for Health Metrics 
and Evaluation has predicted that the 
UK will have the highest death count 
from Covid in Europe - over 66,000 
victims. It puts the delay in action 
directly down to the initial ‘herd 
immunity’ policy. 

Facing the reality of his failed 
policy, Johnson switched from his 
clown act to a wartime Britain- 
Churchill impersonation, accompanied 
by the predictable ‘all in this together’ 
hyperbole. Equally predictably, sections 
of the mainstream media and ‘scientific 
community’ have gone along with this 
narrative and thus we are told: now is 
not the time for criticism, but for us to 
obey. This is accompanied by the usual 
attempt to shift blame to us lumpen 
proles: first 1t was anxiety-inducing 
reports on panic buying, followed 
by newsreels of police drone footage 
of people walking their dog in the 
countryside or kids sitting in parks. 

This is clearly utter rubbish and 
part of the government’s strategy to 
avoid being held accountable for the 
thousands of deaths we are going to see 
in the coming months. Of course, the 
idea that criticism of the state should be 
suspended during times of crisis 1s not a 
new one, but, as any communist worth 
their salt should know, it is in these 
times that a critical, principled voice 
becomes most crucial. If during a flight 
your pilot announces that there has 
been a catastrophic engine failure and 
that they will be making an emergency 
landing whilst blindfolded, you do not 
mumble to yourself, ‘Well, I’m not sure 
that’s wise, but I will save my criticism 
for when the crisis is over.’ 

If only the left was strong and 
organised enough, we could force the 
state to act - isolating their toxic and 
diseased ideology for good @ 
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Never let a good crisis go to waste 


Governments are using the pandemic as an opportunity to introduce authoritarian legislation, writes 


Eddie Ford 


bviously, emergency situations 
require emergency measures - 
the battle against Covid-19 
is a struggle for sheer survival. 
Communists support the policy of 
social distancing, self-isolation and 
lockdown as - along with mass testing 
- it seems the only way to ‘flatten 
the curve’ until a vaccine comes into 
operation, which could be up to a year 
or more away. 

But all emergency measures should 
be strictly time-limited and subject to 
constant review, questioning, criticism 
and democratic scrutiny. However, 
almost inevitably, governments are 
using the pandemic as a golden 
opportunity to introduce authoritarian 
and anti-democratic legislation best 
summed up by the expression, ‘Never 
let a good crisis go to waste’. 

It will come as no surprise to 
readers of this publication that an 
especially enthusiastic advocate of 
this approach is the Hungarian prime 
minister, Viktor Orban - as part of his 
longer-term project of constructing 
what he calls an “illiberal state”.! 
At the end of March, the Budapest 
parliament voted by 137 to 53 for 
measures allowing Orban to rule by 
decree for an indefinite period. You 
can now get a five-year jail sentence 
for “intentionally” spreading “false 
information” or “false rumours” that 
hampers government efforts against 
the pandemic. And anyone who 
“interferes” with the operation of a 
quarantine or isolation order could 
also face a prison sentence of up to 
five years - which can be increased to 
eight if anyone dies as a result. 

These new powers could well be 
used against anyone who violates a 
curfew, for whatever reason, and are 
broad enough to potentially sweep in 
anyone who criticises the authorities’ 
overall approach or questions a 
particular measure that might have 
only a tangential relationship at best 
to the virus - the government being 
the ultimate and final arbiter of what 
constitutes an ‘obstruction’ to the 
implementation of its anti-pandemic 
programme. Of course, the Orban 
government has a 10-year track record 
of using state prosecutorial power to 
harass its political enemies and benefit 
its friends. In some respects, the new 
measures are not emergency powers - 
rather, possibly permanent changes to 
the criminal law that will not go away 
when the current emergency is over. 
For instance, emergency legislation 
introduced in 2016 to tackle the 
‘migration crisis’ 1s still in force. 

After the vote in_ parliament, 
the prime minister’s spokesperson, 
Zoltan Kovacs wrote in a blog post 
that, “just as in wartime’, the state 
of emergency “could extend until 
the end of hostilities’, as Hungary is 
now in “a war-like state to defend our 
people against a pandemic, the likes of 
which we have not seen in a century”. 
He went on to single out a Guardian 
editorial for taking “liberal media 
cynicism to new, despicable lows’, 
when in fact the new provisions were 
“both adequate and necessary in order 
to fight malicious disinformation 
campaigns”. In fact, according to 
Kovacs, liberal or other criticism 
of the measures are - you guessed 
it - “fake news”. Criticism is an act 
of sabotage against the collective 
national will. 

Showing the dangers of a shift 
towards authoritarianism, § with 
Covid-19 used as a pretext - or “weapon 
of mass distraction’ - immediately 
after Orban gained new powers to rule 
by decree, the government proposed a 
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Emergency measures can easily become new norm 


draft bill to end legal recognition of 
trans people.2 Aimed at defending 
‘family values’ against ‘gender 
ideology’, the bill states that gender 
should be defined as “biological sex 
based on primary sex characteristics 
and chromosomes” - meaning that 
the state would record people’s 
“sex at birth” in the Hungarian civil 
registry and thus makes it impossible 
for anyone to change their legally 
recognised gender. Trans people have 
had trouble amending their official 
documents since 2018, leading to 
several legal challenges - while 
universities are effectively banned 
from teaching gender studies. The 
proposed bill would finalise the 
oppression of trans people, no longer 
existing in law. Hungary proves that 
the appetite grows with the eating. 


Power grab 


Naturally, Viktor Orban is hardly 
alone in spotting a chance for a power 
grab. Azerbaijan’s strongman, Ilham 
Aliyev, has stepped up the harassment 
of opposition groups under the 
guise of concerting the ‘war’ against 
Covid-19 - openly threatening to 
“isolate” his political enemies during 
this crisis, because “we cannot allow 
the anti-Azerbaijani forces, the fifth 
column, national traitors, taking 
advantage of this situation, to commit 
any provocation’. 

To this end, police officers ordered 
the closing of the D18 Movement’s 
Baku office whilst it was broadcasting 
live, saying that activists could not 
“gather en masse” due to fears of 
spreading the coronavirus. At the 
time, there were only four people in 
a very large office - with the police 
refusing to provide a court order or 
any other official documentation. 
Yet government offices and schools 
remain open, showing the real motive 
behind the police action. 

Meanwhile, Israel’s beleaguered 
prime minister, Binyamin Netanyahu, 
quickly took advantage of _ the 
pandemic crisis - using an emergency 
decree to delay the start of his trial 
on corruption charges, marginalise 
parliament and enact unprecedented 


surveillance measures even by Israeli 
standards. The measures allow its 
security services to track the mobile- 
phone and credit-card data of people 
with suspected coronavirus, which 
will be used to enforce quarantine 
and warn those who may have come 
into contact with infected people. 
Such ‘cyber-monitoring’ powers, 
needless to say, are usually reserved 
for ‘counter-terrorism’ operations. 
The location data collected through 
telecommunication companies by 
Shin Bet, the domestic security 
agency, will be shared with health 
officials. 

Given that the pandemic serves 
Netanyahu’s political interests, the 
Ha’aretz newspaper _ sarcastically 
remarked: “that’s the beauty of it, the 
sophistication of it, as a life raft’ - it 
is “the perfect Machiavellian move 
that nature created for Netanyahu” 
and “sure-fire proof that he 1s god’s 
messenger” (March 15).° There are 
now attempts by Netanyahu to form 
a national unity government with his 
main political rival, Benny Gantz, the 
leader of the Blue and White party - 
even if talks appear to be stalling at the 
moment. But the fact that Bibi 1s still 
the prime mover and shaker in Israel, 
instead of being 1n a courthouse facing 
criminal prosecution, shows how the 
pandemic is a gift for unscrupulous 
politicians. 

Other countries have mass 
surveillance programmes using data 
collected from mobile phones - China 
being the obvious example. Tencent, 
the company behind the popular 
messaging app, WeChat - China’s 
equivalent of WhatsApp, only far 
more useful - has launched a tracking 
feature: the “close contact detector” 
app, which is supposed to be used only 
if the user has been in close contact 
with a virus carrier. South Korea has 
similar technology, unsurprisingly, 
that has been strongly criticised for an 
invasion of privacy - like the ‘outing’ 
of people engaged in extramarital 
affairs, thanks to their location data 
being made public. 

France has seen some alarming 
developments. For years Emmanuel 





Macron has wanted to get rid of the 
35-hour week and worker protection 
from unfair dismissal - now he has his 
chance at last. His television address 
on March 16 stated, ““We are at war” 
six times - the aim being to present a 
patriotic united front against Covid-19 
and exhort the citizenry to display 
civic-mindedness in confinement. 
Less than a week later, this appeal 
for national unity was translated into 
policy, when the French parliament 
passed a bill creating emergency 
measures, including sweeping powers 
for the bosses to alter working 
conditions unilaterally and a general 
restriction on civil liberties. The 
French Communist Party and La 
France Insoumise voted against it, 
and most Socialist Party members 
abstained - but this was not enough to 
prevent an overwhelming majority. 
The sections of the bill that grant 
unilateral powers to the government 
go beyond even the _ extensive 
provision for emergency powers 
already in the French constitution 
- the president being essentially an 
elected monarch with the ability to 
employ despotic methods. Anyone 
caught going out without a good 
reason or the required documentation 
will be fined €135, and subsequently 
up to €3,000. For a third offence of 
violating mandatory confinement in a 
30-day period, the government could 
impose a six-month prison sentence, 
on top of a €3,700 fine. Additionally, 
the bill extends the period for which 
someone can be detained without 
charge and placed under house 
arrest or on electronic surveillance 
- measures that do not require the 
permission of a magistrate. In parts 
of France, homeless people have been 
fined for not staying ‘at home’. Yes, 
as said at the beginning of the article, 
emergency measures of various 
kinds are necessary. But the likes of 
Macron are cynically manipulating 
the pandemic crisis to attack workers’ 
rights and further deregulate labour. 


Wartime 


Ominously, Donald Trump is 
increasingly talking about himself 


as a “wartime president” - the last 
refuge of a scoundrel. The emergency 
powers that the department of justice 
“quietly asked” congress for gives 
us a good idea of what a “wartime” 
presidency would be like. Most 
of them involve powers to further 
restrict immigration - something 
dear to the heart of Trump’s longest- 
serving advisor, Stephen Miller - the 
anti-immigration zealot and white 
nationalist, who appears to subscribe 
to the ‘great replacement’ belief that 
there is a sinister plot to ‘disappear’ 
white people through miscegenation 
or genocide.* Measures include the 
request to grant chief judges the 
power to detain people indefinitely 
without trial, which amounts to the 
suspension of habeas corpus. 

Indeed, it is perfectly legitimate 
to fear that the emergency legislation 
could become another Patriot Act - 
which was rushed through congress 
following 9/11. The proposed 
repressive measures have no real 
relation to this specific crisis and the 
language deployed is_ deliberately 
vague - providing the basis to justify 
endless extensions and yet further 
curtailment of democratic rights. 
Temporary measures easily morph 
into permanent ones. 

Closer to home, with opposition 
blessing, Boris Johnson pushed 
through the 329-page Coronavirus 
Bill even though it gives the police 
and immigration officials enormously 
repressive powers to arrest people 
suspected of carrying the coronavirus, 
shut down events and order people to 
go home - the powers remaining in 
place until September 2022, subject 
to parliamentary renewal every six 
months. Whether out of a desire to 
implement the letter or the spirit 
of the law, Derbyshire police used 
drones to deter people from breaking 
the lockdown rules - showing video 
footage ‘shaming’ people walking 
their dogs in the Peak District, whilst 
officers also dyed Buxton’s blue 
lagoon black to discourage people 
from visiting the beauty spot. 

Even Grant Shapps, the transport 
secretary, conceded that there had 
been “one or two instances” of 
the police being “heavy-handed” - 
adding that, generally speaking, the 
police are “taking a very sensible 
approach” to the lockdown. Lord 
Sumption, high Tory and a retired 
supreme court judge, was not so 
generous - he castigating Derbyshire 
police for their “frankly disgraceful” 
behaviour in “wrecking” beauty 
spots and thundered about an 
infectious “collective hysteria” 
sliding into a “police state” that 
infringes upon people’s “undoubted 
right to travel to take exercise in the 
country”. 

Communists are more than aware 
that the constant military terminology 
risks becoming a mobilising force 
for authoritarianism - whereby 
questioning the government could 
be regarded as unpatriotic or even 
traitorous @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Nature and humanity 


Did Engels really seek to water down Marx’s concern for the environment? Quite the opposite, argues 


Michael Roberts 


n the light of the current pandemic, 
| thought it would be useful to 

provide this rough excerpt from my 
upcoming short book on the contribution 
of Friedrich Engels to Marxian political 
economy on the 200th anniversary of his 
birth. 

Marx and Engels are often accused 
of what has been called a ‘Promethean 
vision’ of human social organisation: 
namely that human beings, using their 
superior brains, knowledge and technical 
prowess, can and should impose their 
will on the rest of the planet or what 1s 
called ‘nature’ - for better or worse. 

The charge is that other living species 
are merely playthings for the use of 
human beings. There are humans and 
there is nature - in contradiction. This 
charge is particularly aimed at Engels, 
who, it is claimed, took a bourgeois 
‘positivist’? view of science: scientific 
knowledge was always progressive 
and neutral in ideology; and so was 
the relationship between humanity and 
nature. 

This charge against Marx and Engels 
was promoted in the post-war period 
by the so-called Frankfurt School 
of Marxism, which reckoned that 
everything went wrong with Marxism 
after 1844, when Marx and Engels 
supposedly dumped ‘humanism’. Later, 
followers of the French Marxist, Louis 
Althusser, put the blame on Fred himself: 
For them, everything went to hell in a 
hand basket a little later, when Engels 
dumped ‘historical materialism’ and 
replaced it with ‘dialectical materialism’, 
in order to promote Engels’ ‘silly belief? 
that Marxism and the physical sciences 
had some relationship. 

Indeed, the ‘green’ critique of Marx 
and Engels is that they were unaware 
that Homo sapiens was destroying the 
planet and thus itself. Instead, Marx 
and Engels had a touching Promethean 
faith in capitalism’s ability to develop 
the productive forces and technology 
to overcome any risks to the planet and 
nature. 

That Marx and Engels paid no 
attention to the impact on nature of 
human social activity has been debunked 
recently - in particular by the ground- 
breaking work of Marxist authors like 
John Bellamy Foster and Paul Burkett. 
They have reminded us that throughout 
Capital, Marx was very aware of 
capitalism’s degrading impact on nature 
and the resources of the planet. Marx 
wrote: 


... the capitalist mode of production 
collects the population together in 
great centres and causes the urban 
population to achieve an ever-growing 
preponderance ... [It] disturbs the 
metabolic interaction between man 
and the earth: ie, it prevents the return 
to the soil of its constituent elements 
consumed by man in the form of 
food and clothing; hence it hinders 
the operation of the eternal natural 
condition for the lasting fertility of 
the soil. Thus it destroys at the same 
time the physical health of the urban 
worker, and the intellectual life of the 
rural worker. 


As Paul Burkett says, “it is difficult 
to argue that there is something 
fundamentally anti-ecological about 
Marx’s analysis of capitalism and his 
projections of communism’”’.’ 

To back this up, Kohei Saito’s 
prize-winning book, Capital, nature 
and the unfinished critique of political 
economy, has drawn on Marx’s 
previously unpublished ‘excerpt’ 
notebooks from the ongoing Marx- 
Engels-Gesamtausgabe (MEGA) 





research project to reveal Marx’s 
extensive study of scientific works of 
the time on agriculture, soil, forestry, 
in order to expand his concept of the 
connection between capitalism and its 
destruction of natural resources. 


Ahead of Marx 


But Engels too must be saved from the 
same charge. Actually, Engels was well 
ahead of Marx (yet again) in connecting 
the destruction and damage to the 
environment that industrialisation was 
causing. While still Irving in his home 
town of Barmen (now Wuppertal), he 
wrote several diary notes about the 
inequality of rich and poor, the pious 
hypocrisy of the church preachers and 
also the pollution of the rivers. 

Just 18 years old, he writes of “the two 
towns of Elberfeld and Barmen, which 
stretch along the valley for a distance of 
nearly three hours’ travel’ 


The purple waves of the narrow river 
flow sometimes swiftly, sometimes 
sluggishly between smoky factory 
buildings and yarn-strewn bleaching- 
yards. Its bright red colour, however, 
is due not to some bloody battle, for 
the fighting here is waged only by 
theological pens and garrulous old 
women, usually over trifles; nor to 
shame for men’s actions, although 
there is indeed enough cause for 
that; but simply and solely to the 
numerous dye-works using Turkey 
red. Coming from Dusseldorf, one 
enters the sacred region at Sonnborn; 
the muddy Wupper flows slowly by 
and, compared with the Rhine just 
left behind, its miserable appearance 
is very disappointing.’ 


He goes on: 


First and foremost, factory work 1s 
largely responsible. Work in low 
rooms where people breathe more 
coal fumes and dust than oxygen - 
and in the majority of cases beginning 
already at the age of six - 1s bound to 
deprive them of all strength and joy 
in life. 


He connected the social degradation of 
working families with the degradation of 
nature, alongside the hypocritical piety 
of the manufacturers: 


Terrible poverty prevails among the 
lower classes - particularly the factory 
workers in Wuppertal; syphilis and 
lung diseases are so widespread as to 
be barely credible; in Elberfeld alone, 
out of 2,500 children of school age 
1,200 are deprived of education and 
grow up in the factories - merely so 
that the manufacturer need not pay 
the adults, whose place they take, 


Marx and Engels formed a team, but it was often Engels who took the lead 


twice the wage he pays a child. But 
the wealthy manufacturers have a 
flexible conscience and causing the 
death of one child more or one less 
does not doom a pietist’s soul to hell, 
especially if he goes to church twice 
every Sunday. For it is a fact that the 
pietists among the factory owners 
treat their workers worst of all: they 
use every possible means to reduce 
the workers’ wages on the pretext of 
depriving them of the opportunity 
to get drunk, yet at the election of 
preachers they are always the first to 
bribe their people. 


Sure, these observations by Engels are 
just that - observations, without any 
theoretical development - but they show 
the sensitivity that he already had to the 
relationship between industrialisation, 
the owners and the workers, their poverty 
and the environmental impact of factory 
production. 

In his first major work, Outlines of a 
critique of political economy - again well 
before Marx looked at political economy 
- Engels notes how the private ownership 
of the land, the drive for profit and the 
degradation of nature go hand in hand: 


To make land an object of huckstering 
- the earth which is our one and all, the 
first condition of our existence - was 
the last step towards making oneself 
an object of huckstering. It was and 
is to this very day an immorality 
surpassed only by the immorality 
of self-alienation. And the original 
appropriation - the monopolisation 
of the land by a few, the exclusion 
of the rest from that which is the 
condition of their life - yields nothing 
in immorality to the subsequent 
huckstering of the land.* 


Once the earth becomes commodified 
by capital, it is subject to just as much 
exploitation as labour. 

Engels’ major work, The dialectics of 
nature - written (with Marx’s help) in the 
years up to 1883, just after Marx’s death 
- is often subject to attack as extending 
Marx’s materialist conception of history 
as applied to humans, into nature in a 
non-Marxist way. And yet, in his book, 
Engels could not be clearer on the 
dialectical relation between humans and 
nature. 

In a famous chapter, “The part played 
by labour in the transformation of ape to 
man’, he writes: 


Let us not, however, flatter ourselves 
overmuch on account of our human 
conquest over nature. For each such 
conquest takes its revenge on us. 
Each of them, it is true, has in the 
first place the consequences on which 
we counted, but in the second and 





third places it has quite different, 
unforeseen effects, which only too 
often cancel out the first. The people 
who, in Mesopotamia, Greece, Asia 
Minor and elsewhere, destroyed 
the forests to obtain cultivable land 
never dreamed that they were laying 
the basis for the present devastated 
condition of these countries, by 
removing along with the forests the 
collecting centres and reservoirs of 
moisture. 

When, on the southern slopes of 
the mountains, the Italians of the Alps 
used up the pine forests so carefully 
cherished on the northern slopes, 
they had no inkling that by doing 
so they were ... thereby depriving 
their mountain springs of water for 
the greater part of the year, with the 
effect that these would be able to pour 
still more furious flood torrents on 
the plains during the rainy seasons. 
Those who spread the potato in 
Europe were not aware that they 
were at the same time spreading the 
disease of scrofula. Thus at every step 
we are reminded that we by no means 
rule over nature like a conqueror 
over a foreign people, like someone 
standing outside nature - but that we, 
with flesh, blood and brain, belong 
to nature, and exist in its midst, and 
that all our mastery of it consists in 
the fact that we have the advantage 
over all other beings of being able 
to know and correctly apply its laws 
(my emphasis).° 


Engels goes on: 


... In fact, with every day that passes 
we are learning to understand these 
laws more correctly and getting to 
know both the more immediate and 
the more remote consequences of 
our interference with the traditional 
course of nature ... But, the more this 
happens, the more will men not only 
feel, but also know, their unity with 
nature, and thus the more impossible 
will become the senseless and 
anti-natural idea of a contradiction 
between mind and matter, man 
and nature, soul and body ... (my 
emphasis). 


Capitalism 

Engels explains the social consequences 
of the drive to expand the productive 
forces: 


But ifithas already required the labour 
of thousands of years for us to learn 
to some extent to calculate the more 
remote natural consequences of our 
actions aiming at production, it has 
been still more difficult in regard to 
the more remote social consequences 


of these actions ... When afterwards 
Columbus discovered America, he 
did not know that by doing so he was 
giving new life to slavery, which in 
Europe had long ago been done away 
with, and laying the basis for the 
negro slave traffic ... 


The people of the Americas were 
driven into slavery, but also nature was 
enslaved. As Engels put it, 


What cared the Spanish planters 
in Cuba, who burned down forests 
on the slopes of the mountains and 
obtained from the ashes sufficient 
fertilizer for one generation of very 
highly profitable coffee trees-what 
cared they that the heavy tropical 
rainfall afterwards washed away the 
unprotected upper stratum of the soil, 
leaving behind only bare rock! 


Now we know that it was not just 
slavery that the Europeans brought to the 
Americas, but also disease, which in its 
many forms exterminated 90% of native 
Americans and was the main reason for 
their subjugation by colonialism. 

AS we experience yet another 
pandemic, we know that it was 
capitalism’s drive to  imdustrialise 
agriculture and usurp the remaining 
wilderness that has led to nature ‘striking 
back’,° as humans come into contact with 
more pathogens to which they have no 
immunity, just as the nattve Americans in 
the 16th century. 

Engels attacked the view _ that 
humanity is inherently selfish and will 
just destroy nature. In his Outline, he 
described that argument as a “repulsive 
blasphemy against man and nature”. 
Humans can work in harmony with and 
as part of nature, although it requires 
greater knowledge of the consequences 
of human action. Engels said in his 
Dialectics: 


But even in this sphere, by long 
and often cruel experience and 
by collecting and analysing the 
historical material, we are gradually 
learning to get a clear view of the 
indirect, more remote, social effects 
of our productive activity, and so the 
possibility is afforded us of mastering 
and controlling these effects as well. 


But better knowledge and _ scientific 
progress is not enough. For Marx 
and Engels, the possibility of ending 
the dialectical contradiction between 
humanity and nature and bringing about 
some level of harmony and ecological 
balance would only be possible with 
the abolition of the capitalist mode of 
production. As Engels said, “To carry 
out this control requires something 
more than mere knowledge.” Science 
is not enough: “It requires a complete 
revolution in our hitherto existing mode 
of production, and with it of our whole 
contemporary social order.” 

It seems that the ‘positivist’, Engels, 
supported Marx’s materialist conception 
of history after all @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
https://thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 
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he Communist Unity 
T Convention (later known 

as the First Congress of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain) 
convened over the weekend of July 
31 and August 1 1920. The first 
day saw the revolutionaries gather 
in the plush Cannon Street Hotel, 
on the edge of the City of London. 
On the Sunday, they decamped 
to the distinctly more proletarian 
surroundings of the International 
Socialist Club, in London’s East 
End. 

The number of delegates 
attending varies according to the 
different sources. James Klugmann 
suggests that there were “some 160 
delegates ... with 211 mandates”. 
The launch edition of the party’s 
weekly organ Communist put the 
figure at 158. In addition, five 
of the eight-strong Provisional 
Committee, who seem to have had 
speaking but not voting rights, 
should be added.’ 

Of these, 102 were delegated from 


Chairman’s address 


He said it was a sad experience that 
it had taken three years of Russia in 
revolution, and two years of actual 
negotiating and _ deliberating, to 
bring into being a conference of this 
description. There were still people 
calling themselves communists who 
were not represented at the convention, 
and this fact indicated the nature of the 
obstacles and difficulties that had to be 
overcome.! 

He hoped that no word at that 
conference - and he was sure this 
was the feeling of those assembled 
at it - would be regarded as in any 
way calculated to widen the breach at 
present existing between those who 
were represented and those who were 
not. He hoped also - and here again he 
thought the conference would concur 
- that in the near future pressure of 
circumstances might have the power to 
persuade people outside that 1t was their 
duty to come in. 

He thought the convention itself 
justified the most optimistic outlook of 
those who thought there was a need of 
a Communist Party in this country. The 
agenda before them contained items 
that would call for serious deliberations 
and might possibly call for animated 
contention; but if the convention was 
taken in the spirit in which the invitations 
had been sent out, then, whatever else 
might also happen at it, after today there 
would at least exist in Great Britain one 
reliable, rigid, straight and determined 
Communist Party. Given a Communist 
Party, he thought its membership could 


Founding leaders: Arthur McManus, Jack Murp 


branches of the British Socialist 
Party, 25 from Communist Unity 
Groups and 36 from a wide variety of 
smaller organisations. 

These included branches of the 
South Wales Communist Council, 
two branches of the Independent 
Labour Party (Barking and Glasgow/ 
Carngad),’ one branch of the Socialist 
Labour Party (Birmingham), three 
branches of the Herald League 
(supporters of the Daily Herald - then 
still a left-leaning newspaper), the 
Socialist Prohibition Fellowship (led 
by the redoubtable Bob Stewart?), the 
Guild Communist Group, various 
unaffiliated local socialist societies 
and communist groups, Birmingham 
shop stewards and the City of London 
Labour Party. They all accepted 
that attendance at the convention 
implied agreement with what the 
invitation to the convention called the 
“fundamental basis of communist 
unity: (a) the dictatorship of the 
working class; (b) the soviet system; 
(c) the Third International’; and 


very well be trusted, and certainly 
had every claim to be responsible for 
deciding what attitude the party should 
adopt on different occasions. 

He wanted to make one or two 
general observations with regard to the 
effect of the birth of the Communist 
Party. The present convention was a 
more effective reply to the solicitations 
of Russia than anything else that had 
emanated from this country since the 
Russian Revolution up to the present 
time. 

In the past we had been content to 
respond to Russia with magnanimous 
resolutions and expressions of 
sympathy, but, except for one or two 
very small attempts, we had never 
yet, as an organised movement, 
responded to those appeals in the way 
that a communist or revolutionary 
socialist should be responded to. It 
was a curious coincidence that the 
sitting of the convention synchronised 
with the arrival of the Russian 
commissars, who had now for the 
first time been openly invited by the 
British government. Kamenev and his 
comrades were expected that evening; 
it was humiliating to think that, having 
triumphed in their own country, the 
Russian delegation would have to 
submit to the arrogance and vainglory 
of the capitalist politicians here.’ 

Why should it be at this late date in 
revolutionary thought and action that, 
instead of the Russians being met with 
sympathetic kinship and comradeship, it 
should be left to Lloyd George, Churchill 
and the rest of the gang to be there with 
their hypocrisies and huckstering? There 


hy, Albert Inkpin and Willie Gallacher 


Unity convention 


agreed “to abide by” the convention’s 
“decisions on points of tactics, and to 
merge their organisations in the new 
Communist Party”. 

As a not unimportant aside, it is 
worthwhile noting that, whatever 
lessons our comrades of the fledging 
CPGB had internalised from the 
experience of the Bolsheviks, a 
culture of rigorous party security 
was certainly not amongst them. It 
is barely credible - but true - that 
not only was every delegate listed by 
name and organisation in the official 
report, but members of the expanded 
provisional leadership had their full 
addresses given. 

Despite such overhangs of the 
amateur culture of the past, the 
convention marked a qualitative 
move forward in the process of 
forging a vanguard party in Britain. 
Its opening coincided with the 
anniversary of the murder of Jean 
Jaures and the delegates rose and 
stood in silence as a mark of respect 
and esteem for him and all others 


was something in that to regret. 

We ought by now to have made 
it so uncomfortable for these people 
that, instead of standing on a pedestal 
and dictating to the rest of the world 
as to how it should conduct itself, they 
would have enough to do looking after 
us here to prevent them having any time 
to worry about other countries. If the 
Communist Party did not fit that bill, it 
would fail to respond to the spirit that 
had called it into being. 

He would ask the delegates to devote 
themselves to getting through the agenda 
and doing what the joint committee had 
felt themselves incapable of doing - the 
committee could not arrive at a decision 
in connection with the tactical policy of 
the Communist Party.’ The discussion 
of fundamental principles had been 
the least difficult task that had been set 
the joint committee during the last two 
years: ata very early stage there had been 
general agreement that communism 
was accepted as the objective and that 
the soviet regime and dictatorship 
of the proletariat were indispensable 
precautions against counterrevolution. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat was 
the principle on which we should have to 
meet most opposition, for we had to meet 
something that possibly did not exist to 
the same extent in any other country in 
the world. When there was a question 
of a thing being done, if the process of 
doing it was likely to soil the coat or skirt 
of those participating, the nonconformist 
conscience demanded that the thing be 
dropped, however desirable it might 
be in itself. He hoped the spirit of the 
convention would be in opposition to 





who had forfeited their lives for the 
cause.’ 

The meeting then moved on 
to its substantive business. Albert 
Inkpin opened the proceedings 
with the proposal that Arthur 
MacManus, chair of the Provisional 
Committee, should preside. This 
was unanimously agreed and we 
reproduce here the official report of 
his opening address @ 

William Sarsfield 


Notes 


1. To compound the confusion, the official report 
stated that 152 delegates attended, but then lists 157. 
See J Klugmann History of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain Vol 1,London 1987, p38. 

2. Carngad was situated north of the River Clyde in 
an area now known as Royston/Roystonhill. 

3. Bob Stewart was imprisoned for militant opposition 
to World War I. He later served in the British army 
from 1917-19, although his real attitude to militarism 
was amply illustrated by the fact that he was court- 
martialled four times in these two years. 

4, Jaurés was assassinated on July 31 1914 bya 
French nationalist, Raoul Villain. The assassin was 
tried after World War I and acquitted. Gratifyingly, 
however, he was despatched in 1936 by Spanish 
Republicans. 


that. We believed that a social revolution 
was absolutely essential, and that it was 
our duty to get it, however much we 
might be soiled in the process. 

Even if there arose a necessity for 
bloodshed, we could always remember 
that the lesson of history was that it 
was never the revolutionary who was 
responsible for the shedding of blood: it 
was invariably the counterrevolutionary. 
There was no subterfuge or intrigue that 
our capitalist class had not been willing 
to resort to rather than allow Russia 
to stand open to the world, justifying 
communism as a social constructive 
force, and the fact that we saw them 
doing this with Russia at such a remote 
distance was an indication of what they 
would do to us. 

The chairman concluded by 
appealing to the delegates to subordinate 
themselves to the work they had in 
hand. If the results he anticipated 
were achieved, any self-effacement 
would justify itself. If they rose to the 
standard of responsibility he was setting 
before them, this would turn out to be 
the most profitable weekend that the 
revolutionary movement had ever had 
in this country @ 


Notes 


1. This is primarily a criticism of the Socialist 
Labour Party and Sylvia Pankhurst’s Workers’ 
Socialist Federation - by now illegitimately 
renamed the ‘Communist Party - British Section 
of the Third International’. 

2. LB Kamenev was the first president of the 
Soviet Republic and a veteran Bolshevik. He 
was tried in the Moscow trials of 1936 and 
subsequently shot. 

3. This is also a reference to the controversy over 
affiliation to the Labour Party. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 





M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


= Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital 1s weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M@ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—™ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


@ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Who will pay the price? 


As aresult of Covid-19, class divisions will become ever clearer, writes Paul Demarty 


O 





n April 6, many households 
received a letter from Boris 
Johnson, explaining the 
government’s message: “Stay home, 
protect the NHS, save lives’. That was 
also the day the news broke that the 
prime minister’s coronavirus symptoms 
had worsened, and he was now moving 
from his home to St Thomas’s Hospital, 
where, as I write, he remains in intensive 
care 

The premier plainly did not stay 
home overmuch in the run-up to his 
infection, and we well know that hiding 
away at that point was probably too 
late - as we learned, when several other 
advisors and aides also turned out to be 
infected. We also learned that Johnson, 
as an on-off member of the cabinet under 
Theresa May, was complicit under the 
doctrine of collective responsibility 
for the failure to publish the results 
of a stress-test exercise that revealed 
that the national health service would 
suffer great strain, should a pandemic 
occur. His foolish refusal to follow 
the existing best practices of mass 
testing and tracing - instead following 
a sub-Strangelove scheme from his pet 
behavioural economists - has almost 
certainly cost lives. 

Though there are limited indications 
that the spread of the disease has 
slowed as a result of social-distancing 
measures, the reality is dawning that 
there will be a prolonged period of 
interruption to normal life. That is 
reflected in the dire economic situation: 
while the slight brightening of the 
picture on the epidemiological front has 
found reflection in stock markets and 
the like, enormous damage has already 
been done, and it is hard to know how 
many others may follow the example 
of Debenhams, which finally limped 
into administration. All the more so, the 
further down the food chain we look - 
the 20% of small business expected, by 
some estimates, to go to the wall, and 
the workers whose jobs are disappearing 
out from under them. 

The coronavirus crisis inverts - in 
reality - a popular ideological fantasy 
of the neoliberal era. The rising tide lifts 
all boats, we were told by a succession 
of wise people with PPE degrees who 
understood micro-modelling. So long 
as economic growth kept ticking along 
at three percent, then everyone would 
be better off - even if some would be 
vastly better off (“We have no problem 
with people getting filthy rich,” Peter 
Mandelson famously told us, rather on 
this basis). 

This idea is only very arguably true 
for the period in which it was popular - 
that is, if we confine ourselves to cherry- 








Money in the age of pandemic 


reality of capitalist crisis. The credit 
crunch of 2007 and its effect throughout 
the global economy demonstrated this 
well enough. Those who created and 
profited from essentially fraudulent 
financial instruments made off 
like bandits, while their maids and 
chauffeurs had their houses foreclosed. 

Yet, in spite of the global nature 
of the financial crisis, its negative 
consequences were unevenly 
distributed in space and time, so that 
people could convince themselves that 
the problem resulted from idiots taking 
out loans they could not afford, etc. 
However, the contraction in economic 
activity resulting from Covid-19 looks 
everywhere in the advanced capitalist 
world to be comparable to, or worse 
than, that suffered by Greece in 2010-15. 
Now, as in 2007-08 - Boris Johnson’s 
trip to hospital notwithstanding - it 
is clear that the wealthy, and those in 
the upper layers of the professional 
classes, are insulated from the worst 
effects. Whether or not a nsing tide 
lifts all boats, a sinking ship drowns the 
steerage passengers first. 

It is the working class - and the lower 
layers of the petty bourgeoisie - who pay 
the price for putting the economy into a 
medically induced coma. And they will 
also foot the bill for the resumption of 
‘normality’, if the Tories have anything 
to do with it (and if the glorious new 
era of feeble ‘moderate’ governance in 
the Labour Party turns out as expected). 
There is a set of painfully obvious 
lessons about preparedness, about 
spare capacity in the health service, and 
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about the vulnerability of capitalism 
to endogenous and exogenous shocks, 
which are fresh in the mind, but will be 
repressed with great energy when the 
pandemic burns itself out, as sooner or 
later it will. 

Donald Trump, as in so many 
ways, iS the ‘vision of the future’ 
here. Responsible elite society tuts at 
his truculent press conferences, his 
wishful thinking about miracle cures 
(which has now led bizarrely to a US 
culture war over the anti-malarial drug, 
chloroquine), the crudity of his attempts 
to secure all the world’s supply-lines 
of ventilators and surgical masks, and 
his obviously greater interest in the 
numbers on which he has staked his 
political career (unemployment and 
stock indices) than the vast human 
suffering unfolding in American society. 
Remember those tuts, when we are back 
to subordinating human life to the will 
of the financial markets, complacently 
waiting for a clever person to come up 
with a technical fix for climate change, 
and pursuing ‘our interests’ on the 
world stage ... 


Class society 


At that point, ‘the markets’ will demand 
a new age of austerity, gratitude being 
foreign to them altogether. Astute 
readers will note that the last iteration 
of that particular wheeze left the NHS - 
and many of its peers in other countries 
- woefully ill-equipped to deal with a 
pandemic in the first place. Those laid 
off or furloughed in this period can 
expect to be rehired under worse pay 
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and conditions. And the Tories will 
sweeten the pill with ‘law and order’ 
show-trials of those who deliberately 
coughed on others or looted corner- 
shops, while the idiotic wonks of the 
notorious nudge unit - whose arrogance 
and close connection to the prime 
minister’s kitchen cabinet makes them 
culpable in the deaths of thousands 
- will suffer nothing any worse than 
temporary embarrassment. 

That is the script, as it currently reads: 
but, just as there is the small matter of 
politics shaping all these events, behind 
a pervasive mask of ‘scienciness’ 
appropriate to the circumstances, so 
the achievement of this future falls to 
politics. Will a Tory government with 
a huge majority (facing a Labour Party 
scared back to the right by electoral 
defeat and precious little else besides) 
manage it? Put like that, it certainly 
seems so, although, of course, this 
outcome is hardly inevitable. 

That is because objectively capitalist 
society wilts in front of these sorts of 
disasters. The two archetypes whose 
alternating motion governs capitalist 
politics - the parties of liberty and of 
order - must both be found wanting. 
In the former case, the anarchy of 
the market can hardly help: it cannot 
be left up to the crooked incentives 
of individual businesses to decide 
whether to shut up shop when such a 
disaster arises. Its opponent, the party 
of order, may seem on the face of it to 
be on safer ground; yet we observe - in 
the case of Trump and also Brazilian 
president Jair Bolsonaro, two of the less 
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pleasant representatives of such a trend 
- extremely marked incompetence and 
courting of disaster, with in both cases 
a degree of enthusiastic support from 
below. 

In the end, this is no mystery, 
because the myth of great men is just 
that: a myth. The fish rots, as they say, 
from the head down. Bonapartes are 
no less corrupt than liberal technocrats, 
and so they are incentivised to bury bad 
news; subordinate positions in such 
hierarchies are appointed according 
to patronage, and thus share the same 
incentives. When reality intrudes, and 
draconian measures must be adopted, 
yet more rot is discovered; for those 
junior officials (and police) are 
themselves corrupt, and so distrusted by 
broad masses, who are thus less likely 
to obey serious restrictions on their way 
of life, even those advocated by the very 
best epidemiology. 

The countries who have done well 
in this period - South Korea, say - are 
strictly those with severe viral epidemics 
in their recent history, such that the 
artificial amnesia generated by these 
twin political-ideological complexes 
has yet to set in fully enough to cause 
chaos. As for the rest of us, lessons will 
be learned in the immediate wake of all 
this; but they will fade, and the political 
cycle will bury them in complacency. 

So this disaster ought to teach us 
more than it will by default. It is said, 
in the Marxist political tradition, that the 
party is the memory of the class. This is 
a rather literary formulation, interpreted 
very widely in different sub-traditions; 
but the core of the matter is that the 
class struggle spans _ generations, 
centuries, millennia, and its successful 
prosecution by the proletariat demands 
a voracious hunger for that history in all 
its richness as a kind of cardinal virtue. 
The snide philistine who asks what the 
War of the Spanish Succession has to 
do with the quality of bus services in 
Bristol, or the smug hipster who claims 
(as Marxisant ‘communisation’ theorists 
do) that we had a change of historical 
epochs mysteriously overnight in 1973, 
which invalidates the whole preceding 
tradition, denies this saying, even in its 
abstract, literary form. 

The lessons of the current situation 
are clear: society is divided into classes 
and that division is ultimately (and, 
today, with near-comic obviousness) a 
matter of life and death. It is a lesson 
worth building a party around - and 
the work towards that end must be 
stepped up @ 
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picked statistical abstractions, reconcile 
ourselves to a permanent base level of 
unemployment in the lower-to-middle 
single-digit range, and ignore stagnant 
real wages in advanced economies. 
(In an earlier boom, after World War 
II, it corresponded more to reality, 
but only because fear of the Soviets 
forced widespread concessions to the 
labour movement in the west, including 
vastly higher levels of taxation and 
redistribution. ) 

Of course, even were we to accept 
the ‘rising tides’ thesis, its moral impetus 
cannot survive confrontation with the 
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